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AN ADVENTURE IN BIBLE: 


“The greatest of all books”; “the best seller”; “the book 
that keeps the printing presses running!” These are 
some of the ways in which “The Book of Books” is 
sometimes described by those who make and sell it. 
One man who has bought and sold Bibles for nearly 
thirty years says: “I have never been ‘stuck’ with too 
many Bibles.” We know that many people want an up- 
to-date Bible, made in regular Bible style, well printed, 
with helps and maps; but they are not willing to pay 
the usual high prices at which such Bibles are sold. 
To meet this need we offer the Bibles described helow. 











TEACHER’S BIBLE No. K-21 


For teachers and students. Large, clear, self- 


pronouncing Bourgeois type, printed on an ex- 


cellent grade of regular Bible paper. 420 pages 
of helps, including concordance, Bible dictionary, 
5,000 questions and answers, and index to Bible 
atlas. Fifteen maps in colors. Also has special 
pages for family record. Bound in black Fabri- 
koid (artificial leather); overlapping covers; red 





A HANDY-SIZE BIBLE AT $1.00 


A well-made Bible, printed on good paper in 
easy-to-read black-face Minion type, at a price in 
easy reach of all. It is handy size, 44%4x7% inches. 
It is self-pronouncing, has eight full-page illustra- 
tions in beautiful colors, and also contains a sec- 
tion of helpful Bible facts, history, chronology, 
harmony of the Gospels, calendar for daily read- 


edges; size 534x8 ins.; boxed. 
: 38 * But Jésh’u-a the son of Nun, 
Sample t which standeth before thee, he 
of shall go in thither: “encourage 
Type him: for he shall cause Is’ra-el to 
. inherit it. 


ings, helps for studying the Bible, etc., etc. The 
book is bound in a splendid grade of artificial 
leather with overlapping covers; has red edges, 
and purple silk book-mark. Gold stamped side 
and back. 


Price, $2.00 Price, $1.00 
Order from PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 


BULBS. 


Grown from Selected Seed 


2 Lilium Auratum (Gold Banded 
Lily of Japan), 2 Lilium Croceum 























STUDYING THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


By M. R. Turnbull, D. D. 
is the 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


Official Bible Study Book for 1932 and 1933 


La: . arcis- 
sus or Daffodils (Giant Trumpet). @ 
The above collection of 15 
seed postpaid for ONLY #9C 
2 collections for 25¢ or 5 for 50¢ 


ARCADIA LODGE 


Two books have been prepared 
Dept. 112 Westport, Conn. 


Special Teachers’ The Students’ 
Textbook Edition Hand Book 
Price 35 cents Price 10 cents 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Established 1842 

A fully accredited four-year college 
with a background of culture, tradition, 
and scholarship. 

A. B. degree. Courses in Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Commercial subjects, and 
Journalism. 

Student body limited to 260. Write 
for catalogue. 

L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
Box M, Staunton, Virginia 





Be sure to give exact title and price when ordering 
either of the above books 


Each member should have a copy of “The Students’ Hand 
Book’’. The teacher should have a copy of each book. 








MONEY IN OLD LETTERS 
Look in the old trunk and send me 
all the old envelopes up to 1876. Do 
not remove the stamps. Will pay high- 
est prices. 


GEORGE HAKES, 290 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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An Annual Event 


SURVEY WEEK is an annual event in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. 

It is a week designated by our General Assembly to be devoted to 
the interest of its OFFICIAL MAGAZINE—THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY, with the aim of increasing its circulation and widening its in- 
fluence for good. 


Survey Week 


The date is May 1-8. 

The place is in Every Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

The event is a thorough canvass made in order to place a Survey in 
Every Home of the Church. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary is in charge. The Secretary of Literature, 
with your help, will conduct the campaign. This fact alone insures its 
efficiency and its success. 





The Educational Mission of “The Survey” 


Every great movement for good in the political and social life of our 
country began by educating our people along the desired line of thought. 
Does not the same principle hold true in the life of the Church? It was 
for educational purposes that THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY was 
established and is maintained. Every reader gained is a direct contri- 
bution to the interest, enthusiasm and the gifts for every activity of 
the Church. The number of “Surveys” taken in your church is a barom- 
eter of the intelligent interest of the membership. 


“The Survey Is Better Than Ever Before” 


The above is a quotation from one of the ministers of our Church 
who reads and appreciates “The Survey.” Let us quote further: 


“The Presbyterian Survey is increasingly becoming one of the most 
interesting and helpful of the missionary magazines that I see. It has 
always been good, but certainly it is better now than ever before. Its 
fresh, interesting, inspiring and informing material is valuable to the 
Church.”—Rev. Robert H. McCaslin, Pastor of the Riverside Church, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





Your Part in Survey Week 


Every minister, every church officer and every member of the church 
has a part in SURVEY WEEK. Begin by reading “The Survey.” Mark 
the articles most interesting to you and give the magazine to your neigh- 
bor. Renew your own subscription and READ EVERY NUMBER. This 
will make SURVEY WEEK a real event in your church. 


VERA O. HILL. 
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A Significant Convention—Rio, July 25-31 


By ROBT. M. HOPKINS, General Secretary World’s Sunday School Association 


HERE are three reasons why the Eleventh World’s 
T Sunday School Convention to be held in Rio 

de Janeiro, Brazil, July 25-31, should prove a 
significant Convention. 

In the first place, the Convention is earnestly wanted 
at Rio de Janeiro. A group of workers in Brazil have 
been seeking to have the Worid’s Sunday School Con- 
vention come to their capital city since 1910. It was 
in that year that the Sixth World’s Sunday School 
Convention met in Washington, D. C., and the delegates 
from Brazil who attended brought a very cordial in- 
vitation to hold the next Convention at Rio de Janeiro. 
This invitation was repeated at Zurich in 1913, at 
Tokyo in 1920, and at Glasgow in 1924. But in each 
instance other cities were put forward by the Committee 
on Time and Place. Finally in 1928 at Los Angeles 
the invitation was accepted upon the urgent insistence 
of a delegation of seventeen leaders who had come 
from Rio de Janeiro to Los Angeles to press the claims 
of their city, their country and their continent. Twenty- 
two years have these good friends waited for the com- 
ing of the World’s Convention, and that in itself will 
make a significant Convention as it finally arrives. 

In the second place, Sunday-school workers will be 
pioneering as they go to Rio de Janeiro next July. 
While this is the eleventh of the series of World Sun- 
day School Conventions, it is the first one to be held 
south of the equator. It is moreover the first repre- 
sentative world gathering that South America has ever 
entertained. It is most significant that this first world 
gathering is to be a Sunday School Convention, for the 
Sunday school has always been the pioneer movement 
within the church. Sunday-school workers will dis- 
cover a new world in South America with which many 
of them are altogether unfamiliar. Brazil itself is a 
mighty country. The twenty states of Brazil are larger 
In area than the forty-eight states of the United States. 
Forty millions of people live in Brazil, and their capi- 
tal city, Rio de Janeiro, is one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. South America is a continent 
teeming with immense possibilities of every kind. The 
lure of it all, and especially the charm of Rio de 
Janeiro, will linger long in the hearts of those who 
make the pilgrimage as pioneers next July. 
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But most significant of all is the fact that this 
World’s Convention in 1932 is coming at a very 
strategic time in the history of Latin America. God 
in his providence seems to have held the Convention 
back until now. This is an era of marked transition 
in the thought life of a hundred million Latin Ameri- 
cans. Within the past eighteen months there have 
been more revolutions throughout Latin America than 
in the preceding one hundred and fifty years. While 
of course these revolutions are not all due primarily 
to religious conditions, yet as a result of almost everv 
one of them, Evangelical Christianity has been ad- 
vanced. Those who go to Rio de Janeiro therefore 
will not only be tourists beholding a wonderful out- 
look upon a new part of the world, and pilgrims 
enjoying the fellowship that these great World Sunday 
School Conventions so richly afford, but they will be 
in deed and in truth missionaries also, making by 
their very presence a vital contribution to the ongoing 
of evangelical Christianity. 

It is for these reasons that the coming of the World’s 


Sunday School Convention to Rio de Janeiro is an‘ici- @™ 


pated by leaders in Latin America as “the most im- 
portant evangelical event ever scheduled to take’ place 
in any part of Latin America.’ A splendid delegation 
is in process of formation that will probably total 
about 2,000 persons. Full information regarding rates 
and routes of travel may be had from the World’s 
Sunday School Association, 216 Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City. 

The program for the Convention is rapidly assuming 
form. It makes central the Convention theme “O 
CHRISTO VIVO” (The Living Christ) in presenting 
the challenge of religious education from around the 
world. General sessions, popular conferences and semi- 
nar groups will be utilized. The exhibit which is 
being assembled under the supervision of Mr. H. E. 
Cressman, of the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, will be housed in the National 
Art Gallery, so that it will have unusual prestige. 
Prof. H. Augustine Smith, of Boston University, will 
direct the pageant and music of the Convention whose 
chief sessions will be held in the spacious Municipal 
Theater, the most beautiful auditorium in South 
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America. A World Counci! of Youth will be held 
under the leadership of Dr. George Stewart, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, Conn., in 
which a hundred picked young people from many na- 
tions will participate, and their findings will later be 
presented to a larger Convocation of Brazilian Youth 
as well as to the general Convention itself. A series 
of post-Convention regional meetings are scheduled un- 
der the guidance of Dr. S. G. Inman, Secretary of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, to be 
held in such centers as Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Santiago and Lima, thus carrying the Conven- 
tion’s message and its inspiration throughout the con- 
tinent. 

The program participants will include Sir Harold 
Mackintosh, President of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, Halifax, England; Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
Dean of the Yale Divinity School, and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, New Haven, Conn.; Paul Sturtevant, 
Treasurer of the World’s Sunday School Association, 
New York City; Dr. W. C. Poole, Past President of 
the World’s Sunday School Association, and now pas- 
tor of the American Church, Buenos Aires; Dr. 
James Kelly, British Secretary, Glasgow, and Dr. 
Robt. M. Hopkins, North American Secretary of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, New York City; 
Dr. A. R. Kepler, Secretary of the Church of Christ 
in China, Shanghai; Rev. Enrique C. Sobrepena, pas- 
tor of the United Evangelical Church, Manila; Dr. 
Daniel L. Marsh, President of Boston University, 
Boston; Dr. John A. Mackay, Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S. A., New York City; Dr. R. E. Diffendorfer, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York City; Miss Margaret 
Slattery, Author and Young People’s Specialist, Bos- 
ton; Dr. W. C. Pearce, Secretary of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Council of Religious Education, Los Angeles; 
Dr. Géorge P. Howard, General Evangelist for South 
America, Santiago, Chile; Rev. J. Vincent Mendis, 
Secretary of the Ceylon Sunday School Union, De- 
hiwala, Ceylon; Dr. C. S. Miao, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee for Christian Religious Education 
in China, Shanghai; Rev. Tewfik Saleh, Professor 
and Pastor in Assuit College, Egypt; Prof. G. Baez 
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Camargo, Religious Education Secretary of the Na- 
tional Christian Council of Mexico, Mexico City; Rey. 
Sabrow Yasumura, Secretary of the National Sunday 
School Association in Japan, Tokyo. 

Among the leaders for popular conferences and 
seminar groups will be Miss Hazel A. Lewis, Elemen- 
tary Editor of the Christian Board of Publication, 
St. Louis; Rev. Hugh C. Stuntz, Religious Education 
Secretary of the Committee on Cooperation in the River 
Platte Republics, Buenos Aires; Hugh R. Monro, 
Chairman of the North American Section of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, Montclair, N. J.; 
Dr. Frank Langford, Secretary of Religious Education 
of the United Church of Canada, Toronto; Rev. J. Q. 
Schisler, Secretary of the Department of the Local 
Church, General Board of Christian Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nashville; Prof. 
J. Porter Smith, Union Seminary, Richmond, Va.; 
Rev. Alexander McLeish, Survey Editor, World Do- 
minion Press, London; Prof. Erasmo Braga, Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Cooperation in Brazil, Rio 
de Janeiro; Dr. W. A. Squires, Secretary of Vacation 
Church Schools and Week Day Religious Education, 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., Philadelphia; Dr. Wade Crawford 
Barclay, Secretary of the Joint Committee on Religious 
Education in Foreign Field, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Chicago, and Walter M. Howlett, Religious 
Education Secretary of the Federation of Churches in 
New York City. 

The seminar groups will study six pertinent themes: 
“Training the Leadership for Christian Education,” 
“Christian Education in Mission Schools and Col- 
leges,”’ “Cooperation in Christian Education,” “Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools,” “Week Day Religious Edu- 
cation,” and “Preparation and Publication of Curric- 
ulum Materials.” 

The popular conferences, in which will be presented 
the problems and methods of work in the Sunday 
School, will consider “The Christian Education of 
Children,” “The Christian Education of Youth,” “The 
Work of Pastors and Superintendents in Christian 
Education,” “Present Day Problems in Christian Liv- 
ing,’ and “Christian Belief and Contemporary 
Thought.” 

New York City. 





Special Rates to The World's Sunday School Convention 
at Rio de Janeiro--July, 1932 


The Program Committee for the Rio Convention has arranged for two or three special steamers to carry 
delegates and visitors to South America at rates never before offered for this trip. 

Personally conducted side trips have been arranged for all who wish to see the other great cities of the 
Southern Hemisphere and hotels, sight-seeing trips, and all necessary expenses are included in the special 


rates quoted. 


Official delegates will be assured seats in the convention hall and other special courtesies. 


The Southern Presbyterian Church is entitled to but fifteen official delegates to this great convention of 


2,000 members. 


Appointments and reservations on official steamers can be made by application to the Presbyterian Com- 


mittee of Religious Education and Publication. 


Special circulars, giving full particulars, will be sent on request. 


mond, Va. 


Write to R. E. Magill, Box 1176, Rich 
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To Help Make Real Christian Home-Makers and Mothers 


By MARGARET BUCHANAN 


Home Economics Department, Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Ky. 


cate a man, you educate one individual, but 
when you educate a woman, you educate a 
family.” We believe this statement might be broad- 
ened to say, “When you educate a woman in Christian 
Home-making you are establishing a Christian home 


A FAMOUS educator once said, “When you edu- 


“ 


young society girls are making their début, and girls 
everywhere are in the bud of youth, a tragic number 
of girls in the mountains are mothers of families and 
overburdened with household cares, striving to feed 
and clothe these families on the meager wages of their 
men,” which are often too small to provide the neces- 


with a happy, healthy family and educating that family sities of life. Is it amy wonder that the women of 


for Christian service.” It is with this aim in view, 
and the belief in our hearts that the home plays a 
most vital part in determining the character of the in- 
dividual, and is the nation’s most vital influence, 


that we are endeavoring 
through prayers and the help 
of God’s people to establish 
at Stuart Robinson School 
the very best Home Eco- 
nomics Department that it is 
possible for us to have. We 
strive only for the best, be- 
cause we would give only of 
our best to our Master. 
Therefore our Home Eco- 
nomics Department as well 
as the entire school system 
is dedicated to the service of 
him who died that we might 
have life and have it more 
abundantly. 

We feel that nowhere does 
there exist a more dire need 
for better home conditions 
than in the mountains of 
Eastern Kentucky. There 
people, isolated from the out- 
side world for generations 
and generations, have not had 
the chance that their more 
fortunate brothers beyond the 
mountains have enjoyed. In 
their veins flows the blood 








“In the last chapter of Proverbs, 
verse 10, we find these words from the 
wisest man of all time: ‘Who can find 
a virtuous woman? for her price is far 
above rubies.’ 


“The Cumberland Mountains of East- 
ern Kentucky are rich in deposits of 
coal, but this coal is of value to the 
world only after it has been dug out 
of the earth, separated from the slate, 
graded, and prepared for use. These 
same mountains are even richer in de- 
posits of young womanhood whose 
‘price is far above rubies,’ but this 
womanhood does not come into its real 
value until it has been subjected to 
careful, practical training and constant 
contact with the Master Workman. 


“The Birthday Offering of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church for 1932 is to be used 
for an endowment fund, the income 
from which is to be used in the train- 
ing and unfolding of the lives of the 
girls of the mountains, that through 
these girls better homes—Christian 
homes—may be established, and there- 
by the work of the Master furthered.” 








this section are old long before they have reached 
maturity and that many of them give the supreme 
sacrifice of their lives when their babies are born? 
There are few well-trained doctors and even fewer 


hospitals; besides, the fi- 
nancial depression is so great 
at present that not many could 
afford the services of physi- 
cians or hospitals even if 
they were obtainable. Thus 
at the time of childbirth the 
mothers are attenced not by 
skilled physicians and well- 
trained nurses but by super- 
stitious mid-wives who have 
no scientific knowledze and 
are said sometimes to put an 
ax under the bed in case 
of hemorrhage, thinking this 
will check and cure it. The 
nursing of practically all the 
sick and injured is done in 
the home by various mem- 
bers of the family who know 
nothing of the care of the 
sick or of proper sanitary 
conditions, and all too often 
death results when it could 
have been prevented by such 
simple steps, had they only 
been known. Sickness and 
death occur frequently from 
contagious diseases which 





of aristocracy and in their hear‘s is the same pioneer 
spirit that helped build our Church and nation. 

_ Every day we see boys and girls pale, thin, and 
listless, due to malnutrition. Many show clearly all 
the symptoms of bad cases of rickets and other nu- 
tritional diseases. A high percentage of men, women, 
boys, and girls are anemic. Cases of pellagra and 
goiter in all stages are quite common. Besides these, 
communicable diseases are prevalent, since they can get 
such a firm grip on a body weakened by malnutrition 
and unhygienic conditions. Here are often seen the 
results of the sins of the fathers being visited upon 
the third and fourth generation, for children are often 
born into the world handicapped by a body maimed 
and deformed, and brains distorted and incapable of 
development because of some foul social disease re- 
sulting from their fathers’ sins, At the age when 
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might have been prevented through inoculation if the 
victims had not been too superstitious to have it done 
and had realized the importance of it before it was too 
late. 

Little or no attention is given the larger and finer 
side of life. In too many homes the housework is 
very unattractive and exhausting. The value and dig- 
nity of this work of home-making in the building of 
character in the members of the family, and in in- 
fluence in the community has never been felt. The 
comfort of a well-planned, attractive house has not 
been given consideration, and there exists a great need 
for beauty and sanitation. 

Knowing that these conditions exist, and believing 
that the boys and girls of the mountains should be 
given a chance, we are attempting through the help of 
God and his people, to give the girls two years of 
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thorough training in Home Economics. As one of 
the Freshman girls in the school recently expressed it, 
“I believe that if one girl out of every home would 
take two years of Home Economics, we would have 
better homes, our standards would be raised, our morals 
better, the death rate would not be so high, and we 
would be able to do more for ourselves, our families, 
and others.” One girl expressed her personal reason 
for taking Home Economics as “to help me be a real 
Christian home-maker and mother.” 

The course is planned from the more practical point 
of view with the aim of meeting the needs of the com- 
munity and the individual girl. We attempt not only 
to give practical knowledge but to instil in the hearts 
and minds of every girl high ideals and an urgent 
desire to realize these ideals. The course covers ex- 
tensive work in Foods, Clothing, The School Lunch, 
Personal Health, Hygienic Child-Care and Training, 
Care of the Home and Equipment, Home Laundering, 
Home Management, and other topics, together with 
practical work in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick 
given by our school nurse. As far as possible, actual 
home conditions are given and attention is paid to 
saving and wise spending of money. 

The Home Economics Department is young, andl 
we are cramped in our work by lack of equipment and 
funds. However, we feel that the girls who have had 
the work deeply appreciate the opportunity given them 
and are much better prepared for home-making since 
they have taken this course. 

In a paper recently written in regard to this depart- 
ment, one girl said, “Stuart Robinson needs a Home 
Economics Department because every girl should know 
how to do home-work well. There are a lot of girls 
at S. R. S. who haven’t had the chance before to take 
this course.” Another wrote, “The future of our coun- 
try lies in the homes. The future homes will be what 
we, the girls of to-day, make them. To be successful, 
we must know something of the task. The girls of 
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Now aren’t they cunning! While we can see only their 
“pigtails,” we believe they are smiling. They may 
not be old enough to realize the benefits they will 
receive from the 1932 Auxiliary Birthday Offering, but 
some day because of that gift they may become Chris- 
tian leaders in the mountains. 


to-day will be the home-makers and mothers of to- 
morrow.” 

Through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ we believe 
that our great desire for a well-equipped Home Eco- 
nomics Department will be realized through the 1932 
Birthday Objective. We are praying that he may 
touch the hearts of the women in order that they may 
give liberally to this cause which will help the moun- 
tain girls establish real Christian homes. You may 
not be able to come and assist directly in this great 
work in advancing the Master’s kingdom, but you can 
help answer our prayers by giving us of your sub- 
stance and thus have a part in the “task that angels 
fain would do.” 





Our Cover Picture 


Our front cover shows a beautiful setting typical of many of our mountain homes. It is for 
the purpose of helping make the home life of the families in such settings as beautiful that the 
Birthday Offering of the Woman’s Auxiliary will this year be used to endow Departments of 
Christian Home-Making at our Assembly’s two mountain schools—Stuart Robinson and Highland 
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The English Bible 


in the 


Assembly's Training School 


By M. R. TURNBULL, D. 


answer that question let us go to the Gospel 

by Luke where the manhood of Jesus is pre- 
sented in such a simple, striking way. You are per- 
fectly familiar with Luke 2:41-51, and yet I am tak- 
ing the liberty of asking you to read again Jesus’ first 
experience in Jerusalem. There you see that the twelve- 
year-old boy could not leave Jerusalem in a hurry. 
And what was it that held him back? “And it came 
to pass, after these days they found himi in the temple, 
sitting in the midst of the teachers, both hearing them 
and asking them questions; and all that heard him 
were amazed at his understanding and his answers.” 
It was the scripture that held him back, and for three 
days he had been in the midst of the teachers for the 
express purpose of increasing his knowledge of the 
blessed Book. Nor was this the first time that Jesus 
had been eager to know the truth of God’s Word, for 
“all that heard him were amazed at his understand- 
ing and his answers.” This shows that from the very 
first he had been taking advantage of every opportunity 
that he had had in Nazareth to know the scripture. 
In view of this you are not surprised that “Jesus ad- 
vanced in wisdom and stature and in favor with God 
and man.” 

How did Jesus overcome the severe temptations that 
Satan kept hurling at him all during his life? Matthew 
and Luke make that perfectly clear. “It is written,” 
“It is written,” “It is written,” is the way he defended 
himself against every attack of Satan. He took “the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” “Thy 
word have I laid up in my heart, that I might not sin 
against thee” is just as true of Jesus as it was of 
the author of the 119th Psalm. 

How did Jesus conduct the Sabbath services in the 
Jewish synagogues? Luke 4:16-22 answers that ques- 
tion for us. He first read a scripture from Isaiah, and 
then “he began to say unto them, Today hath this 
scripture been fulfilled in your ears. And all bare 
him witness, and wondered at the words of grace 
which proceeded out of his mouth.” Think of how 
much of Jesus’ teaching is an unfolding of the scrip- 
ture, scripture which he had been implanting in his 
own mind and heart from the time he was a Babe! 


How did Jesus bring his disciples back to a strong 
faith in him and in his resurrection? ‘And he said 
unto them, O foolish men, and slow of heart to be- 
lieve all that the prophets have spoken! : 
And beginning from Moses and from all the prophets, 
he interpreted to them in all the scriptures the things 
concerning himself And they said one to 


W HAT did the Bible mean to Jesus? To 


another, Was not our heart burning within us while 
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he spake to us in the way, while he opened to us the 
scripture.” (Luke 24:25, 27, 32.) He knew that 
the scripture was the underlying principle of any 
one’s faith. 

So we find that the scripture had been the very foun- 
dation of Jesus’ personal life and of all his ministry. 
From the first to the last everything centered around 
the Word of God. And the same thing is true of 
the apostles when they carried on the work which 
Jesus began. As you go through the book of Acts and 
through the epistles you find that the preaching and 
the teaching of the apostles is a continual unfolding 
of the Old Testament. They followed the same method 
that Jesus followed. 

In view of this, are you surprised that from its very 
establishment the life, the curriculum, of the Assem- 
bly’s Training School has been based on the scrip- 
ture? The motive of this school is that the students 
may come to know Jesus in a more intimate way, and 
then to make him known in every possible way. “And 
this is life eternal, that they should know thee the 
only true God, and him whom thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ.” This can be realized only through a 
deeper knowledge of the scripture, for the whole Bible 
leads us up to Christ and centers around him. 

This does not mean that we consider the Depart- 
ment of the English Bible as the most important de- 
partment in the school. But it does mean that the 
Department of Religious Education and the Depart- 
ment of General Church Work are both based on the 
Bible, and give a large place to the courses on the 
Bible in their curriculum. Without a growing, en- 
thusiastic knowledge of the scripture no one could un- 
dertake or accomplish any real religious work. 

We shall not map out the whole curriculum in the 
Department of English Bible, but will point out a 
few of the principles that we are trying to follow. In 
the Junior class we begin at the beginning. Through 
the first term, four hours a week are given to the 
Pentateuch. This is true because the Pentateuch is 
the very foundation of the whole Bible, and the knowl- 
edge of this throws a flood of light on all the Bibl> 
that follows. 

An increasing place is being given to the prophets, 
not only in the place they have in the history of Israel, 
but also in the light they throw upon Christ. This 
takes me back to what Jesus said to the unbelieving 
disciples after his resurrection: “And beginning from 
Moses and all the prophets, he interpreted to them in 
all the scripture the things concerning himself.’ That 
being true, the first course on the prophets is on 
“Christ in the Old Testament.” With this as a back- 
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ground, fuller courses are given on Isaiah and the 
Minor Prophets. In teaching the twelve, Jesus made 
large use of the Psalms, for we hear him saying to 
them, “These are my words which I spake unto you, 
while I was yet with you, that all things must needs 
be fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses, 
and the prophets, and the psalms concerning me.” 
(Luke 24:44.) Because of this we give real emphasis 
to the study of Psalms. Ample time is given to Job, 
with a glimpse into Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Song 
of Solomon. 

The New Testament opens with the statement, “The 
book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, 
the son of Abraham.” In view of this you can see 
how our courses on the New Testament and our courses 
on the Old Testament are one and the same—both of 
them centering around Jesus Christ. Without the Old 
Testament we cannot understand Christ as Jehovah 
has présented him to us throughout the whole Bible. 

You may be sure that the Gospels have a large place 
in our Bible courses. At the beginning of the Junior 
class, a most thorough study of Matthew goes hand in 
hand with the study of Genesis, for Matthew opens 
with the statement, “The book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ the son of Abraham.” Here 
the students come to know Jesus in a fresh way, and 
this gives them a real eagerness to continue their study 
of the New Testament. A briefer but enthusiastic study 
of Mark follows the course on Matthew. From the 
very first the study of “The Greatest Book in the 


World,” the Gospel by John, has loomed large in our 
study of the Bible. The result of that course is far- 
reaching in its influence upon all the courses of the 


Bible. ‘Those who major in the English Bible have 
to hand in as a thesis an independent study of the 
Gospel by Luke. This means that our graduates get 
a four-fold view of Jesus as they center their minds 
and hearts upon the four portraits of him that we have. 

The study of the book of Acts follows the study of 
the Gospels in a most natural way, for the author 
opens Acts with this statement, “The former treatise 
have I made, O Theophilus, concerning all that Jesus 
began both to do and to teach.” That being true, 
we are eager to know what Jesus continued to do and 
teach, and therefore greatly emphasize the study of 
Acts. The epistles that are carefully studied are 
Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, 
and Hebrews. These are naturally the climax of the 
whole course, as they place Jesus where Jehovah in- 
tends him to be. 

The purpose of the Department of English Bible is 
not only to teach the student how to study the Bible, 
but also how to teach the Bible—we recognize that we 
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are to be teachers of teachers. To accomplish this 
there is a special course on Principles of Bible Teach- 
ing. Fundamental principles are laid down and ap- 
plied to the teaching of books of the Bible and other 
individual units of study, such as Bible characters, 
historical incidents, miracles, parables, chapters and 
paragraphs. 

Some of the college graduates major in the English 
Bible, and for them special seminar courses are given, 
Here the graduates go still deeper in the study of the 
courses than the undergraduate students do, and make 
still more use of real independent study. Ample time 
is given to their personal discussion of the section of 
the Bible that is being studied. 

One of the methods of study that stands out in all 
of our courses on the Bible is independent study. One 
of the greatest Bible teachers of recent times was the 
late Professor A. B. Davidson, of Scotland. He has 
inspired hundreds of men with a holy enthusiasm for 
the study and the teaching of the Word of God. In 
his latter days some one asked Professor Davidson 
what the secret of his power as a teacher was, and 
this is the reply given: “I try to get the confidence 
of my students and make them do as much as possible. 


I also try to impart impetus and give direction.” This’ 


is the method we are trying to follow here, and if the 
students fail to get the real enthusiasm of Bible study 
that comes only through independent study, then we 
Bible teachers have fallen down on our tasks. 
Another method of study that we steadily keep be- 
fore our minds and hearts is the constant dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit as the real Teacher. This is 
what Jesus did, for in the synagogue he read from 
Isaiah, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me . . .” 
After he had closed the book, “he began to say unto 
them, Today hath this scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears. And all bare him witness, and wondered at the 
words of grace which proceeded out of his mouth” 
(Luke 4:18-22). This is what Jesus taught his dis- 
ciples, for just before he went to the cross he said 
to them: “But the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach 
you all things, and bring to your remembrane all that 
I said unto you.” “Howbeit when he, the spirit of 
truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the truth.” 
(John 14:26; 16:13.) This is what the disciples 
realized after Pentecost, for under the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, all of their ministry is an unfolding of 
the scripture. So we are trying to follow the method 
that Jesus followed, the method that the early church 
followed; for then, and only then, will Jesus become 


more and more real to us, as we find him in the blessed 
Book. 
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On the Florida Road 


By MRS. M. L. SWINEHART 


FLORIDA CHAIN OF MISSIONARY ASSEMBLIES 
Miami, Palm Beaches, St. Petersburg, Tampa, Clearwater, Orlando, DeLand, Jacksonville. 


Product. No other State offers the opportunity 

for reaching people with missionary messages, as 
does Florida. People with leisure flock to Florida for 
the winter season. Many wearying of games and diver- 
sions are eager to enter upon the consideration of vital 
themes, and some are seriously concerned for the future 
of our Churches and Missionaries. 

The objectives of this Chain may be stated briefly: 

1. To set against gross materialism and paganism 
in this land the simplicity and spirituality of the mes- 
sage of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. To strengthen the Church for a fresh start on 
the old road heavenward, “according to the Scriptures.” 

3. To present the international program called For- 
eign Missions, which originated in the heart of God, 
for all nations which are “without God and without 
hope.” 

4. To declare again His full message, and to show 
results which prove the truth and power of the Cross 
of Christ today to change the hearts and desires of men. 

Beginning January 17, in Miami, this band of work- 
ers, under the leadership of State Chairman Miss 
Louise B. Woodford, and Mrs. Henry W. Peabody 
worked through the length of the State, stopping at 
the Palm Beaches, St. Petersburg, Tampa, Clearwater, 
Orlando, DeLand, and closing at Jacksonville, Febru- 
ary 5. The personnel of the faculty was as follows: 

Ataloa, a Chickasaw Princess, born and reared in 
Oklahoma. Possessing a contralto voice of rare qual- 
ity, she had appeared on concert platforms throughout 
the country, and as the doors of Opera were opening 
to her, she accepted instead a position on the faculty 
of Bacone College, a Baptist college for Indians, located 
in Muskogee, Oklahoma. Ataloa’s charming presence, 
together with her appealing voice and her sincerity in 
portraying the cause of the Indian, his hopes and am- 
bitious, and his limitations, made a deep impression 
upon her hearers—and the picture she made in her 
wonderful Indian costume will never leave those who 
saw her. 

Rev. Oscar MacMillan Buck, who was born in India, 
and spent eight months as colleague of Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones, and last year served as Secretary of the Inter- 
national Commission on Christian Higher Education in 
India spoke upon the subject, “Christian Missions Face 
the Future.” His message was delivered with force, 
and a conviction that in education and particularly in 
the education of the women of India lies the oppor- 
tunity of the Christian Church of America. 

Mrs. F. I. Johnson, the “traveler with the seeing 
eye,” who has just returned from eight months of in- 
tensive study, in Asia and Europe, of conditions in 
schools, and particularly in the homes of the people, 
gave a talk about the life of the women of those coun- 
tries that was thrilling in its vividness, and frank state- 
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ment. One woman in St. Petersburg, after hearing 
this address said, “Oh, I never understood half that T 
have read about the treatment of women in India. I 
can never get away from that talk. It will be with me 
always.” Each day Mrs. Johnson conducted a study 
class, using the mission study book, “Lady Fourth 
Daughter.” 

Rev. Harry W. Myers, evangelist and teacher in the 
Theological Seminary, Kobe, Japan, interpreted the 
Kingdom of God movement, under the leadership of 
Dr. T. Kagawa, who has captured the imagination of © 
the world. Kagawa was won to the cause of Jesus 
Christ under Dr. Myers preaching and personal in- 
fluence and teaching. 

Mrs. Harry W. Myers, told of her work in estab- 
lishing Christian kindergartens among the masses of 
Japanese children in Kobe. 

Rev. G. Scott Patterson, D. D., was a most appeal- 
ing figure as he came to the platform on crutches. Fif- 
teen years of grilling work among the Yoruba in 
Nigeria, West Africa, have cost Dr. Patterson dearly. 
In his work in the building of churches, and the direct 
work among the natives in untouched districts of Africa 
for these many years, an infection of a general nature 
set in, and eight major operations have been the price 
he has paid for the privilege of bringing a knowledge 
of Jesus Christ to these poor of the earth. His happy 
and uplifted face as he told only of the joy of service 
and thanked those who had sent him into this work, 
gave compelling witness to the sincerity and worth of 
his service. He made very real to us the need of the 
Africa boy who threw himself on the ground, and cried | 
in the dust, “Father, Father, I want to know God!” 

Rev. Isaac Page, of the China Inland Mission, who 
has served fifteen years in one of the lonely outposts 
among the aboriginal Maiou tribes of Southwestern 
China, where there are millions yet untouched by the 
gospel, told of experiences, triumphs, and results in his 
contacts with these people; and no one who heard him 
doubted a moment that the Cross that he has planted 
in that country will never be trampled upon and de- 
stroyed. His work will stand the test of fire and sword. 

Mrs. Henry W. Peabody directed the forum that 
stressed the work of the Women’s National Committee 
for Law Enforcement, in each city visited; and told of 
the problems and triumphs of that movement. 

Robert E. Speer, told the men of the church of the 
challenge and urgency of Foreign Missions, in powerful 
addresses that moved men to action. 

William Codman Sturgis, Educational Secretary of 
the Department of Missions of the Episcopal Church, 
told of his visit to mission fields, and of his observa- 
tions of the work, and of its results. His testimony as 
to the worth and results of missions was one of the 
great things of the whole “Chain.” Dr. Sturgis is a 

(Continued on page 206) 
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‘And You Were There’ 


A Story 
By MILDRED WELCH 


HE old minister sat under the apple tree in his 

small backyard. He had been reading, but he 

turned at the sound of footsteps coming around 
the house and rose to greet the young man who had 
followed him as the pastor of a church in the neigh- 
boring town. 

“T had hoped to find you here,” said his visitor. 
“This being Monday and a wonderful spring day, I 
decided to run over in my car to see you.” 

“I, too, have been wanting to talk with you,” replied 
the older man. “I now have time to read, to pray, to 
meditate, time for which I used so much to wish. 
But now that I have it, a great longing all but over- 
whelms me—to be back in the midst of things, to count 
for something, if only for a very little thing.” 

“But you little know how much you do count with 
me!” exclaimed the other. ‘The very fact that I can 
come here and talk with you about the church to which 
you ministered so long has saved me from many a 
fatal blunder—given me wisdom not my own. And 
here I am again, much in need of your counsel.” 

“And what is it today?” 

“It is the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. Latham, who, 
as you know, has the matter in charge in our Presbytery, 
is pressing me to present the cause in our church. He 
says, and he is right, that our church is a center of 
influence in the Presbytery, and that if I will back 
the Fund before the session, the board of deacons and 
the congregation, it will be accepted, and that the whole 
project will be assured of success in the Presbytery.” 

“But you—?” 

“Yes, that is just the trouble—‘but I—’. I do be- 
lieve in it. I know the Church must rid herself of this 
weight which she has carried so long, that other denom- 
inations have done it, and for that reason are entering 
fields of service closed to us, while we stand tied and 
hampered as we endeavor to fit a diminishing income 
to an ever-growing demand. I do believe in it—and 
yet I am somehow not ready to sacrifice my self- 
respect to it—although perhaps it may be only my 
pride. You know what this past year has been in our 
state. For me to plead enthusiastically with my peo- 
ple for a thing which will ultimately benefit me and 
my family, when I know that most of them have lost 
money, when I know that many of them have no in- 


surance against old age, when I know that many of 
them are carrying with them the constant fear that 
they may lose their jobs—I find myself unable to 
do it—it seems to me that it would come better from 
a layman.” 

“No,” agreed the old minister, “you cannot plead 
for it that way—and yet—” 

‘“Yes—‘and yet’—there it is. You are thinking it 
should be done and that I should do it, and inwardly 
I know it, too. But show me how, won’t you?” 

“With all my heart. I have been thinking of our 
Church in these days of her distress, thinking, too, 
of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund and of all that lies be- 
hind that name. You are quite right in saying that you 
cannot plead with your people for something which 
would only benefit you and other ministers and mission- 
aries. But you can help them to lift their eyes from the 
lowlands of finances and economies and percentages to 
the hills of God, where already the spears of morning 
seem to shine. I believe that in every church there are 
many people wistfully, even though silently, saying to 
their ministers, ‘Watchman, tell us of the night!’ And 
that if the minister is true to the star of hope within 
his own soul, as he bids them lift their eyes to the com- 
ing Kingdom of God, he will hear them respond, ‘For 
the morning seems to dawn.’ No, you cannot plead for 
yourself or for your brother ministers, but you can 
ask your people to accept their share in the Fund in 
order that the Church of Jesus Christ may be free of 
the dead weight which has burdened and kept her 
back—so that she may be free to take her place in that 
great battle drawing on. These are tremendous days 
for the Church, for the world, for each and every 
human heart. Not, so it seems to me, since those early 
persecuting days of the first centuries, has the Church 
faced such momentous odds, looked into a future So 
great with approaching unknown issues. After all,” he 
laid his hand on the other’s arm, “I doubt whether you 
can afford not to present the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, 
whether your congregation can afford not to accept It 
Do you remember this story? Henry of Navarre was 
about to fight the crucial battle of Arques. Against the 
great army of Henry of Guise, he could bring but 3 
few thousand of his tried and trusted followers. While 
he went forward to entrench himself on the ground 
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where he had chosen to make his stand, one of his of- 
ficers stayed behind in a town on the way, bent on 
business and pleasures of his own. All day the battle 
raged. ‘The hardy men of Navarre, surrounded and 
hard beset on every side, had but to look up and see 
the white plume of Navarre floating from the helmet 
of their king, as here, there, everywhere, he led them 
into the thickest of the fight, to fall to with redoubled 
courage and to break through the ranks of their en- 
compassing foes. At evening time the laggard officer 
came riding up across a field strewn with the dead and 
wounded, and stood at salute before the king. ‘Go 
hang yourself, brave Crillon,’ said Henry of Navarre, 
‘there was a great battle fought and you were not there.’ 

“Tt will be like that with us, my son. The heaviest 
battles which the Church of Christ must fight lie not 
behind her, but before her, and already, at times, one 
listening may hear a sound as of those who set them- 
selves in battle array. The Church—against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. And even as the Church, so must every private 
Christian soldier lay aside every weight, all that drags 
and ties and hampers—even,” there was a twinkle in 
the old blue eyes, “even if it means surrendering one’s 
own self-respect !”’ 

The young man laughed. “Thank you! I see— 
the moral equivalent of war as William James has it. 
When you put it that way, the question does become 
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quite simple and it faces up to each of us—ministers, 
officers, private members of the Church. Will our own 
Church ‘be there’ when the great battle is fought? And 
will I be there—did I do anything to arm her so that 
she might take her place in that conflict? That is the 
question, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that is the question, just that. And so you 
will present the Ministers’ Annuity Fund to your peo- 
ple and they will accept it. After all,” he looked out 
upon the rim of distant hills that girdled in the quiet 
little town, ‘“‘have we not with us Someone better ‘amidst 
the turmoil and din of life’ than a white plume of 
Navarre? One who goes before us and yet is ever at 
our side. One whose power is terrible as an army with 
banners, and yet who abides at home within the heart 
of the lowliest and humblest Christian soldier.” 

The young minister gazed at the old minister, on 
whose face there rested the very peace of God, and after 
a while he said, “It would be worth everything it 
seemed to cost, more than a man could even dream of 
now, to stand at last before that ‘Someone better’ and 
to hear Him say, “There was a great battle fought— 
and you were there,’ would it not?” 

“It would be worth it,” said the old saint of God, 
and his eyes still rapt in the sunset glory, he quoted: 


“From earth’s wide bounds, from ocean’s farthest coast, 
Through gates of pearl, streams in the countless host, 
Singing to Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 

Alleluia, alleluia.” 





A Junior at College Tells Her Story 


forward to it as the natural sequel to High 

School; dreamed about it, talked about it as 
the next step in preparation for my place in the world. 
Somehow the possibility of not going did not enter into 
my mind. Of course, I knew that it would take money, 
and money that I did not have and saw no way of 
getting, but it just seemed that somehow there must be 
a way, 

“I made my preparation that summer, but when fall 
came and other people went off I just did not—there 
wasn’t any way. There’s no way to express the blank- 
ness that I faced—just marking time—and still I 
hoped. After two long years, again I felt that some- 
how there must be a way. And so in the fall, this 
time I was among those who did go off. The money? 
I thought I had the necessary amount, but after I got 
there I found there wasn’t enough. And again it would 
be impossible to describe how the bottom fell out of 
things. I didn’t know which way was up, there really 
didn’t seem to be any way up! The business-like 
treasurer (oh, it seemed cruel then) said that I would 
have to see the President about it. 

It was at this time of immediate and overwhelming 


66 A LWAYS I had planned to go to college, looked 


need that a pastor who knew my struggles and hopes 
showed me the way out. He knew of a ministerial 
student who had gotten a loan from the Student Loan 
Fund but was now going into the ministry and would 
get one from the Ministerial Loan Fund instead. The 
pastor wrote to Dr. Sweets to see if this boy’s loan could 
be transferred to me. In this way my first year at 
college was made possible. As a Junior I can look 
back with inexpressible gratitude for the three years of 
college that have come to me through the help of the 
Student Loan Fund. 

“One resolution that has grown out of that experi- 
ence is that when I have finished paying back money 
I owe I want to make this same wonderful opportu- 
nity possible for someone else by contributing some- 
thing to the Student Loan Fund.” 


Notre:—The girl who wrote this letter represents the 
best type of student at one of our outstanding colleges 
for women. She will soon graduate and go out to put 
into the practice of daily life the ideals she learned 
in her home and the training she received in college, 
and will be added to those who serve. If it had not 
been for the Student Loan Fund—we might have lost 
her. 















































Heavenly Father’s Family: That those who have 

much share with those who have little. The 
following paragraphs are from letters written by some 
of those who have less—those whom we call Bene- 
ficiaries of Ministerial Relief. These are letters of 
thankfulness, for regular checks and for special gifts 
at Christmas time; and we print them in order that 
they may reach those who made this thankfulness pos- 
sible—by sharing. 


"| ter is a very simple and natural rule in the 


“While you very properly have not revealed the 
identity of the givers, I am sure that they are of the 
household of faith, and earnestly pray that the Lord 
whom we love and serve may richly reward them for 
sharing with us in material things.” 


“Opening the box and thinking who had sent it 





All in The Family 


seemed to stir me, and to make me feel more acutely 
what a great friend we have in my husband’s Church.” 


“I received both the November and December checks, 
and I wish to express my gratitude for them. I don't 
know what I would have done without the money. Our 
Heavenly Father remembers and cares for His own.” 


“I told the girls the things were from friends of 
ours whom we had never seen or known, who because 
of their love for us sent them to us to help make us 
happy, because father was one of their pastors.” 


“We appreciate the monthly checks as much as if 
they were sent by an individual person, for we know 
it takes many friends to make those possible. May 
God’s richest blessings be given to those who remem- 
ber us in so many ways.” 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 








HERE are many people who ask the purpose of 
the Christian college. To them these small col- 
leges scattered over the country, continually strug- 

gling with debts and meagre endowments, only repre- 
sent an enormous waste of money which might better 
be spent in establishing church centers at state insti- 
tutions of learning. 

Has the Church college a purpose? Is there a real 
reason for its continued existence? Suppose we let Dr. 
F. E. Stockwell, Director of Colleges and Schools for 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., tell us: 


“Look at our college gates and through them! We 
cannot see all that the boys and girls see. They see 
the buildings, the campus, the athletic field, it may 
be the stadium. They see more—they see an educa- 
tion. But what is that? To what are they going be- 
yond the building? The Christian college, every one 
of the going Presbyterian institutions and every one 
in the whole circle of all the other Christian denomi- 
nations, answers that question—‘To what are they go- 
ing when they pass through the gates?’—with just one 
word—Character. 


“Education to the Christian college means primarily 
and chiefly, character. To train in Christian character 
is the supreme objective of every college with which 
our Church is cooperating. That must be the ulti- 
mate goal, the main quest, or else the Christian col- 
lege has no right to exist. The Christian college dares 
to look beyond the things seen to the things that are 
not seen. 


“Finally comes the great question. For what? For 
what good? These students have been graduated in 
arts and sciences. They have learned the art of facing 
facts and building ideals. Not merely money-makers, 
goods-gatherers are these boys and girls who have gone 
in and through these gates. They have learned how 
to serve society. Every sphere of life into which these 
graduates go becomes an area where the practicability 
of the Kingdom of Heaven and its ideals can be demon- 
strated. The Christian leader, college-trained, is the 


man for the hour.” 





Opening the College Gates 
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If this is the purpose of the Christian college, the 
type of student which it is seeking is the student from 
homes where these ideals of life and service are set 
before the children, not only in precept, but in the 
characters of their parents—who hold it more worth 
while to make a life than to make a living. 

But very many of these homes are homes of modest 
means, the home of the farmer, the preacher, the small 
merchant, the public school teacher, the college pro- 
fessor, and the ever-growing cost of a higher educa- 
tion bars the college gates to the very type of youth 
it most desires and can least afford to lose. 

The Church makes its answer to this problem in the 
Student Loan Fund. From this fund a student recom-. 
mended by the session of his church can borrow from 
$50.00 to $150.00 a year for four years, the amount to 
be repaid when he has left college and gotten a posi- 
tion. Many individuals, churches, and societies have 
erected memorial scholarships of $600.00 each in the 
Student Loan Fund, to memory of some loved one, or 
of some pastor or teacher. No more beautiful memorial 
could be built than this one, for it makes it possible 
for the life so remembered to go on perpetuating itself 
over and over again in young lives who will make the 
world a better place by their passage through it. This 
is to find the fountain of perpetual youth! 

But the fact is that our Church is barring her col- 
lege gates not deliberately but actually. There were 
one hundred and nineteen boys and girls who had to be 
turned away last year because there was no money 
the fund to lend them. A scholarship of $600.00 can 
be built up by remitting small amounts through suc- 
cessive years, which puts the building of one within 
the reach of the smallest church and many individuals, 
so that it would seem that when we fail to build enough 
of these scholarships, we unwittingly are wronging both 
the living and the dead. 
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“During the war in France,” says an editorial in The 
New York Times, “the Minister published an order 
that the schools must everywhere be kept open and ‘the 
scholastic front’ followed everywhere the very line of 
the trenches. The Director of Education said this in 
one of his wartime statements: 

“ ‘We admire, not without reason, the serenity of the 
farmer who two steps from the bati#e line is sowing 
for the future his grain on the bloody furrows. .. . 
Let us admire none the less these teachers who all along 
the line of fire hold their classes within sound of 
cannon. They also are sowing for the future.’ 

“And out of all this there also came these words, 
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‘Do not let the needs of the hour, however demanding, 
or its burdens, however heavy, or its perils, however 
threatening, or its sorrows, however heart-breaking, 
make you unmindful of the defense of tomorrow.” 

The defense of tomorrow! Not only the defense of 
tomorrow but for the Church the Hope of Tomorrow— 
knocking now at our college gates. Shall we not, too, 
make every sacrifice—not only to unbar these gates 
but to open them wide to these boys and girls who now 
stand before them, looking wistfully through their bars 
to the larger training, the fuller life, the richer service 
on the other side? As if to the listening ear there came 
a voice saying, ‘The Lord hath need of them.” 





The Church Looks Back—And Forward 


HE thirty-first of March, just before midnight. 

The dark spire of the First Presbyterian Church 

is crowned with stars, and a last mad Marc) 
wind rattles the weather-vane. The town is very quiet. 
The hands of the clock in the steeple have almost 
reached a new year. Alone with the stars and the 
wind the Church is keeping Watch-Night. 

“Department IV, Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief. How have I succeeded in that? how have 
I failed ? 

“April—the Student Loan program. It was put on 
very well, people said. We were disappointed in the 
offering; we had hoped to finish our Memorial Scholar- 
ship by 1931. Still, they thought it was good for a 
depression year, especially since it was the largest 
offering in this Presbytery. It’s so easy to use that 
sort of a standard! There will be another such pro- 
gram soon: this time I must make my children see that 
it isn’t simply a question of dollars and cents, but of 
young lives. 

“June: We sent cards to all our young people who 
were graduating from high school and college, and had 
a party for the returning students. The response was 
good: most of them came back into the church school, 
and some of them did good work there during vacation. 
We'll try to make it 100 per cent next year. 

“September—the College Banquet: We bade them 
Godspeed, and we’ve kept in touch with them fairly 
well with church bulletins and occasional letters and 
cards. Yet the appeal might have been a higher one, 


and more challenging. 
year. 

“October—Mobilization Day: There were quite a 
number of new pledges made for the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund, and a great deal of interest. Some members 
will certainly increase their subscriptions as the finan- 
cial situation clears. We haven’t quite made up in 
pledges the amount we agreed to raise, but those who 
have pledged have really been very good about paying 
promptly; so again it’s easy to feel self-satisfied. There 
are others who could give who haven’t caught the vi- 
sion yet. Another objective for 1932-33! Over the 
top, to help some of the smaller churches of the Pres- 
bytery. 

“December—the Christmas pageant: It was beauti- 
fully presented, and the offering for Ministerial Re- 
lief was remarkably good, beside a number of indi- 
vidual gifts to that cause. The worldly standard creep- 
ing in again! how did we measure up to the main 
issue—-the dedication of life to Christ? Not as we 
should, though I know of some high resolves. 

“February—The Day of Prayer for Schools, Col- 
leges and Youth. There was some real praying done 
among some of my members. I feel hopeful that next 
year there will be real work done for Christian Edu- 
cation. 


We must make it so this next 


“Department V . . .” 


The hands of the church clock are creeping closer 
to a new year—a new opportunity. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1930—February 28, 1931 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—February 29, 1932 


$123,875.76 
118,780.95 


$ 5,094.81 
eee sooth OSA EN SNS ee 


Net decrease for eleven months 
Amount asked for 1931-32 ...... 
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DEAR INDIVIDUAL MEMBER: 


You have been reading about the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund; you know that among those who have 
suffered in this time of strain and stress, many old 
- ministers and some not so old have suffered very much. 
Small churches and poor churches have ceased to pay 
salaries, while the Ministerial Relief Fund has been 
called on to its last penny. And you are wishing you 
could do something about it, but your own church has 
not yet been able to take up its share of the Three 
Million Dollars needed to launch the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund—and besides you think, “What I have is 
so small, it would hardly count.” 

Still here is a wonderful opportunity for you to put 
your own church into the goodly fellowship of those 
whose names are already written in our Book of Re- 
membrance. For, you see, the subscriptions to the 
fund are based on the individual member and no gift 
of love and sacrifice is too small to add to the whole 
and, through the beautiful spirit which prompts it, 
to become the seed of a greater harvest. 

Did you know that in this very “winter of our dis- 
content”’ nearly $900,000 had already been pledged, 
and that of this amount $330,000 has already been 
paid—with the other payments coming in as they fall 
due? And this money was pledged—not out of abun- 

dance but out of poverty of purse and riches of the 
heart. It is a dedicated gift. 

So write to Dr. Henry Sweets, at 410 Urban Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky., for the subscription blanks, and 
send in for yourself that dedicated offering of your 
own. It will be credited to your church and counted 
in your church’s quota to the Fund—but the gift will 
be your own. 

And it will be a Mary-Gift—one of those gifts like 
Mary of Bethany’s alabaster box—a gift which we 
could not help but bring—because of all that Jesus 
has meant to us. 
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The Challenge of Wisdom” 


For some years the second Sunday in April has been 
designated by the General Assembly as “Christian Edu- 
cation Day,” and an offering for the Student Loan 
Fund has been authorized at this time. Each year the 
Department of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief, Louisville, Ky., has prepared-a program to be 
used in Sunday schools or in Young People’s organi- 
zations. 

This year Christian Education Day will be observed 
April 10. The program of worship and instruction 
is called “The Challenge of Wisdom.” Order a copy 
from Committee on Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. All 
of the Schools of our Church should observe this day, 
to study, to pray for, and to give to this cause of our 
own youth. 


The Poor Wise Man 


“There was a little city, and few men within it; 
and there came a great king against it, and besieged 
it, and built great bulwarks against it. Now there 
was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his wis- 
dom delivered the city; yet no man remembered that 
same poor man.” 

Every city—yours and mine—is being heavily be- 
sieged by a certain great king, the King of Evil. And 
today, as then, those who are making the best fight 
against the enemy are poor wise men—the ministers. 
And like that other poor wise man, they are apt to 
be forgotten. 

Can you estimate their value, these poor wise men? 
What have you done, what has your church done, to 
remove the shame of our ingratitude? 











distinguished scientist who refutes in his own life and 
work the theory advanced of a conflict between science 
and religion. 

Captain M. L. Swinehart’s message was directed to 
men in the light of “Investments.” He set forth clearly 
the practical application of “laying up treasure in 
Heaven where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt,” 
through investments in Foreign and Home Missions. 

Mrs. M. L. Swinehart, directed the hour for children, 
and through the puppet play, “Prince TaiHo,” and 
with dolls, dressed in costumes of foreign children, 
helped to interest many who have had but little in- 
struction in the work of foreign missions. 

Rev. Lee Vrooman, Dean of International College at 
Izmir, Smyrna, Turkey, in his subject, “Turkey Faces 
West,” told of the strategic importance of missions in 
the new freedom for women in bringing about complete 
breaking of the hold of Islam upon backward, isolated 
Moslems. His addresses to young people were gripping 








































































































On the Florida Road 


(Continued from page 201) 


in their testimony of the power of Christ in the lives of 
particular young men, who had met the test of ostracism 
and monetary loss in turning from the religion of their 
fathers to accept that of Jesus Christ. 

H. L. Weber, a physician in charge of the second 
largest mission hospital in the world, and the only den- 
tist in a thousand miles in the Cameroon District, 
Africa, thrilled his audiences by tales of his work 
among the lepers and the wretchedly ill who have been 
cast out by the roadside to die in that dark land. _ 

Mrs. G. Mead Willsey and Mrs. E. R. Barnard, Di- 
rectors of Music gave inspiring service in song. And 
Mrs. Roger Wilcox faithfully directed the work of the 
book room and the literature department. 

The results of this effort? Ah, who can estimate 
them? No one but the Master. 

“And each in his separate star—we paint the things 
as we see them for the God of things as they are,’ 
(With apologies to Kipling.) 
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Our Father's Business 


A Story 
By KATHARINE A. SEE 


T WAS almost. dark, but Dick just had to finish 
| that book of stories of great men and women. His 

teacher, Miss Carroll, had told some of the stories 
to the class; now she had lent Dick the book to read. 
He finished it at last and laid it down, feeling all 
queer and thrilled inside. 

“TI wish I could do something big, some day,” he 
said to himself. And then, curled up in his chair, 
he began to day-dream. “I wonder what I will do 
when I grow up!” And Dick sat there in the twilight 
and thought about it, until at last he began to nod. 

“Good evening, Dick,” a pleasant voice said un- 
expectedly, and he saw standing beside him, carrying 
his kit of tools, Mr. Davis, the carpenter. 

Instead of replying to this greeting, Dick asked, 

“What are you doing, Mr. Davis?” He was sur- 
prised at himself for asking such a question; but he 
was still more surprised when Mr. Davis answered, 

“I’m doing God’s work, Dick.” 

“Why, you aren’t a preacher!” the boy exclaimed. 
“I thought only preachers did God’s work.” 

“Oh. no!” the carpenter told him. “Lots of other 
people do God’s work, too. Can’t you think of any 
way that I can serve God by being a carpenter?” 

“Well,” Dick ventured to guess, “you sometimes 
help build churches.” 

“More ways than that,” the man replied. “Oftener 
I build homes; homes where fathers and mothers and 
children can be warm and safe and happy. Isn’t that 
God’s work? And, if I’m working for God, you know 
I have to do a good, honest job; and I have to re- 
member to be cheerful and helpful while I’m working, 
and to speak a word for God whenever I get the 
chance.” 

Dick knew that was true: everybody said that Mr. 
Davis did work that was thorough and honest: and 
that he was certainly a real Christian. 

“That sounds fine,” he exclaimed. ‘Maybe I’ll be 
a carpenter when I grow up. Do you think I could 
do God’s work, too?” 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Davis replied. “But remember this, 
Dick: you can’t serve God by carpentering, or any 
other way, unless that’s the work he wants you to.do. 
There was a Carpenter once, you remember, who knew 
when he was a boy about your age, that he must be 
doing his Father’s work.” 


“Who was that?” Dick asked, puzzled. 
Davis had disappeared. 

“Good evening, Dick,’’ came a jolly voice; and there 
stood Mr. Johnson, the grocer, in his white apron. 
Dick asked, 

“What are you doing, Mr. Johnson?” and the grocer 
answered, 

“’m doing God’s work, Dick.” 

“How can a grocer do God’s work?” demanded the 
boy. 

“Well,” answered Mr. Johnson, “what do you think 
about it?” 

“Why,” said Dick hesitatingly, “I guess you can 
sell just the food that’s pure and won’t make people 
sick; and they say you’re awful good to the poor peo- 
ple that haven’t much money; and I expect you can 
do like Mr. Davis said, and speak a word for God 
when you get the chance.” 

“Right, Dick,” the grocer agreed. 

“Say,” the boy exclaimed, “you do a lot of good. 
Maybe I’ll be a grocer some day, and help feed people.” 

“Maybe so,” said Mr. Johnson. “But remember 
Dick, it isn’t God’s work unless you’re doing it fo’ 
him, and it’s the work he’s planned for you. Theré 
was a Boy once who started to do his Father’s work 
when he was just about your age; he talked a lot about 
feeding folks for God.” 

“What boy?” Dick asked. But Mr. Johnson had 
disappeared. 

“Good evening, Dick,’”’ said a clear voice. There 
stood his teacher, Miss Carroll, with an armful of books 
and themes, and a bunch of flowers. 

“What are you doing, Miss Carroll?” he asked, and 
the teacher replied, 

“I’m doing God’s work, Dick.” 

“How?” Dick questioned; and when Miss Carroll 
answered, 

“What do you think about it?” he went on, 

“Well, you’re helping boys and girls get educated 
so we can do good work. And—I hadn’t ever thought 
of this before—you make us want to be good for 
something, and to do great things, like the people in 
that hero book.” 

“Then, Dick,” Miss Carroll said gently, “if I can 
do that—make even one boy or girl understand that 
God has a plan for each one of us, and that we must 
be getting ready for it—isn’t that doing God’s work?” 


But Mr. 
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“Yes, ma’am,” said Dick. “Why, I wouldn’t mind 
being a teacher myself if I could do that.” 

“There was a Boy once, you remember,’ Miss 
Carroll continued, “a Boy who was later called 
‘Teacher,’ who began when he was just about your age 
to ask questions and to get ready to do his Father's 
work,” 

“What boy do you mean?” Dick asked. But Miss 
Carroll had disappeared. 

“Hello, Dick,” called a merry voice; and there, car- 
rying a pile of books and a lunch box stood a boy 
of Dick’s own age. 

“Hello,” said Dick. “And what are you doing?” 

“Why,” the boy answered, “I’m doing God’s work.” 

“You!” exclaimed Dick in astonishment. ‘What 
can you do? you’re just going to school.” 

“Well,” the other boy told him, “If Miss Carroll 
is serving God by teaching us, so that we can do 
his work better when we grow up, can’t we be serving 
him by studying?” 

“Why, I guess so,” 
thought of that.” 

“There was a Boy once,” the other went on, “just 
about our age; he knew he was doing his Father’s work 
while he was listening to the teachers.” 

“Who was that?” demanded Dick; but the other 
boy had disappeared. Dick tried to. catch him, but 
a sudden pain in his foot made him stop. 

“Ouch!” he exclaimed. He sat up straight in his 
chair, rubbing his eyes. “Why, my foot’s just asleep; 
and—lI’ve been asleep, too! Of course Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Johnson and Miss Carroll and that boy weren’t 
here. But I did learn a lot of things I’d never thought 
about before. I wonder who that Boy was that they 
all talked about—doing his Father’s work—oh, of 
course I know; Jesus in the temple when he was 
twelve. And he was a carpenter, and a teacher, and 
he fed people.” 

Dick hobbled to the table and turned on the light. 
Picking up a Bible he hunted for the place. 


Dick admitted. “I’d never 
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Christ at twelve in the temple 


“*A4nd when he was twelve years old,” he read, 
they went up to Jerusalem And they found 
him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the — 
both hearing them, and asking them questions 

And he said, Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?? Oh, and here’s a verse for me: 
‘And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and im 
favor with God and man,’” 


cee 


He laid the Bible on the table, and beside it he put 
the book of hero stories. At the other end of the table 
were his school books; Dick took them up. 

“Well, I guess this is my job now,” he thought, 
“to ‘increase in wisdom’ so that when the time comes” 
—he glanced at the hero book—“I’ll be ready to do 
the work the Father wants.” 





Junior Program on Christian Education--April, 1932 


Theme: 
HyMn. 
Lorp’s PRAYER. 

MInutTES, Rott CALL, AND BUSINESS. 

ScRIPTURE—Luke 2:40-52. 

SENTENCE PRAYERS—Closing with prayer by Leader, 
that boys and girls may find God’s plan for their 
lives. 

Story (or dramatization)—“Our Father’s Business.” 

DiscussioN—How different vocations can be used in 
God’s service; how boys and girls can do God’s 
will now; and how they can find his plan for 
their lives. 


OrrerINc—For the Student Loan Fund. The Leader 


God has a plan for every boy and girl. 


should explain that the purpose of this Fund is 
to prepare older boys and girls for better service. 
HyMN. 


CLostinc PrayEr—‘“Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditations of my heart be acceptable in Thy 
sight, O Lord, my Strength and my Redeemer.” 


SUGGESTIONS 


The story “Our Father’s Business” could be drama- 
tized very easily. If desired, it could be slightly 
adapted in order that more parts might be taken by 
girls. 

Suggested hymns: (If desired, one of these could be 
used for a reading): “O Master Workman of the Race,” 
“Who is on the Lord’s Side?”, “Now in the Days of 
Youth,” “I Would Be True,” “I'll Go Where You Want 
Me To Go,” “Speak to Thy Child, O God,” “Father, 
Lead Me Day by Day.” 
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Home Mission Salute 
To North Carolina 


Dedicated to Those Who Work and to Those Who Give 


Our Home Mission section this month is dedicated to the Synod of North Carolina, com- 
prised of the nine Presbyteries of Albemarle, Concord, Fayetteville, Granville, Kings Moun- 
tain, Mecklenburg, Orange, Wilmington, and Winston-Salem. 

Numerically the Synod of North Carclina ranks first among the seventeen Synods of the 
General Assembly, with a total membership of 75,042. It is not only the largest Synod in the 
Assembly but has, in Mecklenburg, the largest single Presbytery, with 16,453 members. This 
figure was erroneously attributed to Atlanta Presbytery in this section of our March issue. 
The correct number for Atlanta is 14,552 and she holds second place, as was stated at that time. 

As the stronghold of Presbyterianism, the Old North State is famous from the mountains 
to the sea. She is no less famous as the most progressive state in the South, and one that in 
recent years has attracted both national and international attention. Her rapid strides in edu- 
cation and industry are known across the land. With an area of 42,426 square miles, North 
Carolina now has a population of 3,170,287, having shown an increase of approximately 24% 
in the single decade just closed. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all the Presbyterian strength in North Carolina is due to 
any happy accidents of history. There has always been an aggressive Home Mission work 
done in the state, and the results today speak in justification of those years of endeavor. The 
Synod that would be strong tomorrow must today drive her Home Mission lines deep into 
every rural county and into every mountain cove. North Carolina has done this in the past, 
is doing it today, and will continue it for the future. In this salute we speak for the entire 
Home Mission family in expressing appreciation of Rev. E. E. Gillespie, D. D., the Chairman 
and Superintendents in the Presbyteries, and all those who have worked on the fields or given 
to the support of Home Missions in North Carolina. 





Home Missions in North Carolina 


By REV. E. E. GILLESPIE, D. D., Executive Secretary Synod’s Work Committee 








Y THE courtesy of the Assembly’s Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions, we are using this space 
for presenting the Home Mission work in the 

“Old North State.” We shall not burden you with an 
array of statistics culled from the forty-four years of 
work under our present policy, but shall take you to 
some of our many interesting fields where, by picture 
and story, the work may be viewed at first hand. We 
have selected samples from some of our nine Presby- 
teries representative of the work as a whole. If space 
Permitted, we would like to present every Home Mission 
eld in the Synod. No two are alike. From the moun- 
tains to the seashore they may be found, each differing 
'rom the others in location, people, and local charac- 
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teristics, but all intensely interesting and full of prom- 
ise. We shall not emphasize any particular plan. The 
Cause of Home Missions is one. Hearty cooperation 
of congregation, Presbytery, Synod, and Assembly is 
the watchword of success. The great essential is the 
divinely-possessed human factor behind the method. 
The fidelity and self-sacrificing labors of the “noble 
band” of men and women manning the work would 
make any method a success. We only wish we could 
pay a tribute to them commensurate with the fine serv- 
ice rendered, a tribute most worthily deserved. The 
following articles show something of the work as it is 
in North Carolina. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


‘Looking Back” 


By REV. Z. T. PIEPHOFF 





T IS always a dangerous thing to leok 

back. Especially is. this true when 

one is driving a car through heavy 
traffic, rounding a curve, or meeting 
blinding lights. It is a dangerous thing 
to look back when playing football, for 
in doing so your driving power is les- 
sened and your speed cut down. It is 
a dangerous thing to look back after 
you have set some goal before you in 
the journey of life, for in so doing you 
may be drawn either to the right or to 
the left by the enticing things of this 
world. It is a dangerous thing to leok 
back when plowing, for it is hard enough 
to stay between the handles and plow a 
straight furrow when locking directly 
ahead. Especially is it dangerous to 
look back when it comes to the things 


of the Spirit and of the Kingdom of fe Pe 
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Heaven. Lot’s wife became a pillar 
of salt because she looked back, and on 
one occasion, after three men had come 
to Jesus and assured Him that they would follow 
Him whither-so-ever He went, they immediately asked 
permission to return home. Jesus in answering them 
said, ““No man having put his hand to the plough and 
looking back is fit for the Kingdom of God.” 


Yes, it is a very dangerous thing to look back, and 
yet we want everyone who reads this article to spend a 
few minutes with us “looking back” over the work of 
the Home Mission Committee of the Synod of North 
Carolina during the past four years of effort in the 


Martin County field of Albemarle Presbytery. Our ob- 
ject in asking you to look back with us is that you too 
may know something of the need, scope, and success 


New Presbyterian Church, Williamston, N. C. 


of our work over here, and that as we look back to- 
gether we may all receive a new courage, a fresh de- 
termination, and a greater desire to undertake and carry 
through to completion more for the Master in our 
Church year 1932-33 than we have attempted in the 
years behind us. 

As you read this article it will be exactly four years 
since the Presbytery of Albemarle began its present 
Home Mission work in Martin County, North Caro- 
lina. Looking back we notice at that time there was 
no Presbyterian work of any description in the field 
of which we write. In the spring of 1928 the first 
church was organized with eighteen charter members. 

this handful of ardent and energetic 
Christians met in a borrowed clubroom 
for their services. 

Having mentioned members, let us 
look back over this phase of our work, 
which is, and must always be, the chief 
aim of every church everywhere. On 
January 1, 1929, we had eighteen mem- 
bers, on January 1, 1930, we had 
twenty-five members, on January |, 
1931, we had thirty-five members, while 
on January 27, 1932, we have seventy- 
five members. Thus we see that there 
has been an increase in membership of 
400 per cent in three years. And a 10! 
per cent increase in membership during 
the past year, 58 per cent coming into the 
church on the profession of their faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. This mem- 
kership is distributed among the fol- 
lowing points: Williamston, thirty-five; 
Bear Grass Mission, twenty-two, and 
Roberson’s Farm Mission, fourteen. 
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Home ' THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Missions 


Looking back for the second time, 
we notice that just a little over three 
years ago there was not a Presbyterian 
Sunday school in this field, while we 
have three today. One at Williamston 
with an enrollment of thirty, one at 
Bear Grass with an enrollment of 110, 
and one at Roberson’s Farm with an 
enrollment of seventy-five, which makes 
a total enrollment of 215. 

Looking back for the third and last 
time, our eyes fall upon the financial 
columns. Here we notice that there are 
no bills payable on our books. Even 
though we too have passed through the 
depression, we have not had to decrease 
our benevolent giving. Our budgets 
have been subscribed and met in full 
each year, and, whereas less than two 
years ago there was no completed Pres- 
byterian Church building in this field, 
there are today two completed brick 
buildings and one wooden structure. 
These were built at a cost of some $20,000 with Wil- 
liamston costing $14,000, Bear Grass $5,000 and 
Roberson’s Farm $1,000. 

These in brief are some of the visible results of the 
work during the past four years in Martin County. 
Our real work, however, has not been in brick and 
mortar or in those things which can be measured with 
a tapeline. Our real work has been in the homes of 
the sick and the dying, and in helping to lead lost souls 
to the Saviour. 

We wish we had the space to tell you something of 
the Christ-like faith and devotion of these people; 
how they have helped to build their churches, literally 
and willingly becoming “hewers of wood and drawers 
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Bear Grass Church and Sunday School 


of water” for Jesus; how they walk one, two, and three 
miles to attend the services, and how they appreciate 
what our Church is doing for them and their children. 

The Church year 1932-33 is before us. Its challenge 
to each of us is to attempt even greater things for God 
than we attempted in 1931-32. ‘No man having put 
his hand to the plough and looking back is fit for the 
Kingdom of God.” We of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., have put our hands to the plough in Home and 
Foreign fields. We cannot stop where we are, for fail- 
ure to go on will make us “not fit for the Kingdom 


of God.” 


Williamston, N. C. [ae 





“Heads Up!” 
By THE BISHOP OF EAU CLAIRE 


God is not “broke.” 

Christ is not depressed. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is still solvent. 

The unsearchable riches of Christ, mediated through 
his Church, are still available. 


The loyalty of Church people is on trial. 
OF COURSE the Church goes forward; OF COURSE 
you will do your part. 


This is no time for relaxation. 
It is time to show your faith, fearlessness and fidelity. 


You can count on God. 
Can He count on you when the pledge-cards come 
around ? 


Meet that pledge-card as though no one else had one. 
“Heads up!” “Thy Kingdom Come.” 


Christ looks not to US,—but to ME! 
—From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


(Sent in by Rev. C. O. Groves, D. D., Kosciusko, 
Miss. ) 


Have you noticed the chart in the center of this magazine? It is 


of great interest to every Presbyterian. 





Home Mission Work 
In Kings Mountain Presbytery 


By REV. H. N. McDIARMID, Chairman 


N THE Home Mission Work of Kings Mountain 
Presbytery there are twenty-two churches, six mis- 
sion points, and ten ministers, with an annual budget 

of $6,000. For the last three years the work has been 
promoted without the aid of a superintendent. The 
Chairman of the Home Mission Committee has asso- 
ciated with him a Sub-Chairman in each of the five 
counties of the Presbytery, these chairmen being di- 
rectly responsible for the supervision of the work in 
each county. This plan is working in a most satis- 
factory manner and is placing the Home Mission Com- 
mittee in closer contact with the work. This plan 
is receiving the loyal and sacrificial support of the 
churches and Home Mission Workers in the Presby- 
tery. 

The Home Mission Committee’s endeavor includes 

the general features of all Home Mission work, susten- 
tation, equipment, and extension. Due to present con- 


ditions, the Committee is giving special attention to 
sustentation and equipment. Cuts of churches and 
manses accompanying this article will show the sub- 
stantial equipment work that is being done. Two 
manses and two churches are the urgent equipment 
needs at this time. Additional money is the most urgent 
extension need. There is unreached territory which 
may be entered when the Church makes available the 
funds. An encouraging percentage of additions to the 
church is reported each year from Home Mission 
Fields. Every field is supplied with a regular pastor. 
Each group of churches is urged to assume self-support 
when strength justifies it, that funds may be released 
for extension work. 

The following sketches from workers in the fields 
give four cross-sections of the Home Mission Work in 
Kings Mountain Presbytery. 


Shelby, N.C. 


i. Long Creek and Bessemer City Churches 


ONG CREEK 
& and Bessemer 





City Presby- 
terian Churches are 
in Gaston County, 
Kings Mountain 
Presbytery, North 
Carolina. The 

Long Creek ‘Church 
was organized one 
hundred and fifty- 
two years ago. 
From it has gone a constant flow of vigorous life into 
town and city churches. Members from this church had 
a large part in the organization and development of 


Bessemer City Manse 


the Kings Mountain, Cherryville, and Grover Presby- 
terian Churches. 

In 1899 a group of members from Long Creek or- 
ganized the Bessemer City Church, which is now the 
same size as the mother church. From Bessemer City 
there has gone a stream of boys and girls to college 
and then cut into the Church at large. So it was in- 
deed a wise step taken by Orange Presbytery over a cen- 
tury ago when it organized Long Creek Church. It 
has been a fruitful work, as continued by Concord and 
Mecklenberg Presbyteries and now by Kings Mountain 
Presbytery. Long Creek and Bessemer are grouped 
together and have a nice new manse at Bessemer City. 

CoyTE Hunter, Pastor. 

Bessemer City, N. C. 


Il. Unity Presbyterian Church 





Unity Church, 
in the eastern part 
of Lincoln County, 
North Carolina, is 
the oldest church 
in this section. It 
probably dates back 
to the year 1749, 
when John Beaty, 
a pioneer to this 
section, crossed the 
Catawba River and 
settled near the present site of the church. The or- 
ganization took place in the year 1764. As early as 


Unity Presbyterian Church 


1796 Unity and Goshen had a full-time pastor, and 
Dr. Humphreys Hunter was in charge.. It was during 
this period, from 1830 to 1850, that Unity was at her 
highest peak. In those two decades, the late Judge 
Shipp said he counted more than forty carriages that 
came regularly to church. The present building is the 
fourth to be erected on this historic old spot. The 
first was known as Beaty’s Meeting House. 

The building that stood from 1833 to 1931 was 12 
a dangerous condition for worship when the present 
pastor came on the field the first of September, 1930. 
The people were disorganized and somewhat discour- 
aged, but God seemed to be moving in every effort, and 
the way opened up to talk about a new church building. 
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Home THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Missions 


In less than four months, by December 8, nine men 
with two Ford trucks started for a saw mill that had 
been rented for the purpose of sawing up a yard of 
logs that had been promised. The preacher showed 
his faith by paying for all the gas and oil and the 
wages of a man whom the owner required to go with 
the mill to take care of it. Not one dollar was sub- 
scribed for sometime after the saw had been running. 
Yet we had a $14,000 job before us. The largest snow 
in the knowledge of many fell in this section shortly 
after the work was started. Men waded through snow 
and ice to cut logs and saw lumber, and refused to 
let the storm chill their zeal for God. 

In four months more the building was completed 
and was being used to worship God who had so blessed 
his people. The building has a spacious auditorium, 
furnished with beautiful oak pews and pulpit furniture 
to match. It will seat three hundred without crowd- 
ing. It has nine well-lighted Sunday-school rooms, a 
modern heating and cooling system, electric lights from 
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a lighting plant, and meets the needs of a large con- 
gregation. 

We save the best to the last, for proud as we may 
be of the material side, we are more proud of the 
spiritual results. The church has grown by leaps and 
bounds numerically. On one Sunday morning in Oc- 
tober after coming on the field, we had a wonderful 
manifestation of the Spirit. A large number of people 
came forward to surrender their lives to Jesus, among 
this number four brothers, all grown men, who made 
profession and united with the church. And today they 
are all active in church work. Many such experiences 
have been ours. On another occasion, twelve came for- 
ward to unite with the church, one of the number an 
old gentleman with whom we had been working ard 
for whom we had been praying. We have had forty- 
eight additions in fifteen months time, most of which 
were on profession of their faith in Jesus Christ. 


W. T. Smitn, Pastor. 
Davidson, N. C. 


I]. Brittain-- Union Mills--Duncan’'s Creek 





HE Brittain 
T group of 
churches is 
composed of Brit- 
tain, Union Mills 
and Duncan’s 
Creek in the 
northeastern part 
Duncan Creek Presbyterian Church of Ruther ford 
County. Brit- 
tain is the oldest and largest church. The early records 
of the church have been destroyed or lost, but accord- 
ing to the best information we can now find, the 
church was organized in 1768 with three elders and 
twenty members. The territory was then covered by 
Hanover Presbytery. The church now has a total 
membership of 196, with a Sunday-school enrollment 
of ninety-five. Three Christian Endeavor societies, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Men-of-the-Church and 
each summer a two-weeks Bible School held to for- 
ward the work of the church. The mid-week service 
on each Wednesday evening is given to prayer and 
Bible study. 

The present minister began work in this field in 
1923 as a student supply from Columbia Seminary, 
and was ordained and installed in 1925 as the twenty - 
fifth pastor of the church. 

_A beautiful new manse which was built in 1926 
is located at Brittain. 

The Union Mills Church, six miles northwest of 
Brittain, was organized on June 11, 1905, under the 
pastorate of Rev. R. C. Morrison. It is a growing 
church with a total membership of eighty-nine and a 
Sunday-school enrollment of forty-six. We have here 


one young people’s society and an active Woman’s 


Auxiliary. Each summer our Bible School for the 
young people is well attended. Our mid-week prayer 
and Bible study services are held each Thursday eve- 
ning in the different homes. The church building is 
an attractive wooden structure with five Sunday-school 
rooms. 

Duncan’s Creek Church, which is fourteen miles 
east of Brittain, was organized in 1807, according to 
the oldest séssional record book we have in our posses- 
sion. The total church membership is 106 with a 
Sunday-school enrollment of seventy-eight. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary and an active Christian Endeavor 
Society ferm an important part of the church’s or- 
ganization, and we hope this summer to add a two- 
week’s Bible School. An unusual interest is mani- 
fested in the mid-week prayer and Bible study serv- 
ices which are held each Tuesday evening. For a 
half hour before the regular service, the pastor’s wife 
teaches a Bible class for women which is well attended. 
The average attendance for the regular mid-week serv- 
ice is around fifty. Many of the people walk quite 
a distance, and one family drives about two miles in 
a wagon. We feel that these mid-week services are 
very profitable. 


The membership of this group of churches is widely 
scattered over the county, and the pastoral work is 
heavy. Many calls are made upon the pastor by mem- 
bers of other churches, and we are grateful for every 
new opportunity of serving. One of the great needs 
of this field is more time for pastoral work and per- 
sonal evangelism. 

The Duncan’s Creek territory is our greatest Home 
Mission opportunity and we rejoice that the work is 
growing. In 1929 a beautiful brick veneer church 
with nine Sunday-school rooms was built. This build- 
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ing is another evidence of answered prayer and we 
thank God for his direction. 

On the night of February 17, 1929, notice was given 
of a congregational meeting to be called on Sunday, 
February 24, for the purpose of discussing plans for 
a new building. During the week preceding February 
24, notices of the congregational meeting were mailed 
to each family in the church. This notice included 
a request for prayer that God would open the way for 
a new building to be erected at Duncan’s Creek. The 
congregation met on February 24 and voted to erect, 
by the help of God, a new building. A building com- 
mittee was appointed. The church was begun in July, 
1929, and completed January, 1930, at a cost of 


IV. The Polk 


HE Presby- 

terian 

Church has 
been established 
in Polk County, 
North Carolina, 
for a good many 
years. They have 
been years of 
faithful serving 
on the part of 
many, but much remains still to be done. It may he 
said that the character of the field explains the fact 
that we are still Mission territory. For here we find 
the meeting of extremes, and a field of remarkable con- 
trasts. 


The first thing that has made Polk County show 
such contrasts began shortly after the Civil War. Into 
its well-timbered hills and mountains a pioneer from 
Pennsylvania came, seeking health. His enthusiastic 
reports of the climate and the beauties of the region 
brought others. And so a movement bezan that has 
continued through the years. From the States of the 
North and Mid-West winter visitors come down to 
enjoy the mild cold of our southward-facing moun- 
tains. These people have come of many kinds, but 
the most of them have been of high character and cul- 
ture. They have made their homes with us, and have 
built in Tryon a community of wonderful interest and 
wide outlook. 


Tryon Presbyterian Church 


From even earlier days comes another element to add 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


April, 1932 


$4,379.21. The members of Duncan’s Creek Church 
gave in cash $816.70 and donated in work and lun- 
ber $423.25. The total amount contributed by our 
friends outside of our membership was $3,139.26, 

On Sunday, November 30, 1930, our new house of 
worship was dedicated free of debt. We thank God 
for all those who have helped us in any way. We 
needed a new building; we prayed for it; we worked 
for it; and God opened the way for us to have it, 
The glory and praise belong to him. 

We continue to pray that the multitudes of lost 
people in this section may be saved. 

R. T. BAKER, Pastor. 


Rutherfordton, N. C. 


County Field 


its part to the county’s life. From the hot regions 
of the South, in the days before the Civil War, fami- 
lies came seeking comfort and beauty. For years this 
throng has sought the Saluda Mountains, bringing with 
them the culture and charm of the South. This stream 
of visitors also has left its permanent residents. So 
South and North live side by side to share the life 
of Polk County. 

The native stock of people are here in all their 
classes. The sturdy, independent class is here. The 
less fortunate through many circumstances are here. 
So that close by the beautiful home of wealth the piti- 
ful home of poverty stands. In a day’s visiting, one 
touches those who have been upon the seven seas and 
those who have spent all of life in the shadows of the 
hills. The contrasts, many and striking, appear on 
every hand. ' 

In the county there are three Presbyterian churches. 
Columbus is the oldest, Saluda, the next in age, and 
Tryon, the last to begin its work. Through Sunday 
schools, through organized Young People’s Work, and 
through the ministering work of many kinds, as well 
as through the preaching of the Word, the Presbyterian 
Church stands before these differing elements of Polk 
County’s life “holding forth the Word of Truth.” It 
seems to have united, as perhaps no other Church has, 
all classes in service. The rich and the poor, the 
master and the servant, the learned and the unlearned 
meet in worship. ‘The Lord is the Maker of them 
all.” 

D. M. McGeacuy, Pastor. 

Tryon, N. C. 





READ 


“Our Church and Its Debts,” Page 239. 
“Life and Death in Africa,” Page 231. 
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Ahoskie Presbyterian Church 


By MR. J. CARLTON CHERRY, 


cated about half-way between Tarboro, N. C., 

and Suffolk, Va., and incidentally, it is the larg- 
est town on the A. C. L. Railway between these two 
points. Ahoskie is in the heart of one of the richest 
agricultural sections of North Carolina, the famous 
Roanoke-Chowan section, lying between the Roanoke 
and Chowan Rivers. ‘The town is the trade center of 
a large territory and has grown from a crossroads vil- 
lage in 1900 to a thoroughly modern town of 2,500 
souls in 1932. 


History OF THE CHURCH 


Back in November, 1928, Dr. E. E. Gillespie, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Synod of North Carolina, and 
Rev. A. J. Crane, Superintendent of Presbyterial Home 
Missions, visited Ahoskie and organized a Presbyterian 
church with about a score of members. For fifteen 
months following the organization of the church, the 
congregation worshipped in the theater. Then the 
Baptist Church offered to sell their old building and 
lot since they had a new brick building about half 
completed several blocks away. The purchase of this 
property was made and the old church building thor- 
oughly overhauled and painted inside and out. The 
picture accompanying this article shows the church 
as it appears today, and represents a total investment 
of less than $7,000. 


GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 


Since January, 1929, when we called the Rev. Marion 

Dick as pastor of this church, the membership has in- 
creased from twenty to seventy-seven members. The 
Sunday school has grown from a handful to an enroll- 
ment of fifty-five. 
__ The mere recital of numbers doesn’t give an adequate 
idea of the influence of the Presbyterian Church in 
this community. It has in its seventy-seven members 
men and women who are the recognized leaders in the 
business, professional and social life of the town. Not 
only so, but we have a choir which cannot be equalled 
In many of the larger, self-supporting churches of the 
Presbytery. This statement was made on the floor of 
Presbytery, meeting in this church last fall. We are 
grateful to God for the presence of these sweet singers 
of the gospel. They are a great help to us. 


PREACHING POINTS OF THE CHURCH 


We believe that the future strength and growth of 
the Ahoskie Church depends upon our success in reach- 
ing out tnto neglected sections around us. Our pastor 
preaches at some mission point every Sunday after- 
hoon. The work is particularly promising at Tunis, 
a village of 140 inhabitants on the A. C. L. Railway 
and the Chowan River. We have a little chapel fitted 
up with pews to seat about one hundred people, and 
it 1s usually full at each preaching service. Another 
mission is located on the opposite side of Ahoskie in a 
good two-room school building, so arranged that it can 
be thrown into one large auditorium. This building 
has been abandoned by the county in favor of the 


N HOSKIE is in Northeastern North Carolina, lo- 


Superintendent Ahoskie Sunday School 














Ahoskie Presbyterian Church, Ahoskie, N. C. 


consolidated school at Ahoskie. We have the building 
free and are using it to reach a large tenant class which 
is not being touched by any other church. 


THE NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF THIS FIELD 


Ahoskie is the only church of our denomination in 
five counties. The nearest Presbyterian church is lo- 
cated at Williamston, thirty-five miles away. There is 
not another within fifty miles. This state of affairs 
would not be so deplorable if other evangelical churches 
could fully occupy the territory. This they have not, 
and cannot do. Every Baptist and Methodist preacher 
in this section has from three to five churches for which 
he is responsible. They cannot do more, and what 
they are doing, they cannot do well because of the 
necessity of scattering their efforts. The Presbyterian 
Church should join hands with these sister denomina- 
tions in reaching this section. The writer knows a 
village within ten miles of Ahoskie with one hundred 
and fifty inhabitants, where the white population is 
totally without a church or church services. There is 
another community made up of the leading citizens of 
the county that has been without a pastor for over 
two years. 

The Presbyterian Church stands before an open door 
in Northeastern North Carolina. We plead with the 
Presbyterians of the whole General Assembly to stand 
by us until we can, by the help of God, build a strong 
self-supporting church in Ahoskie, which will furnish 
us a home base from which to work as we reach out 
into other sections of these five counties. 

Our pastor needs a helper. He is teaching a Bible 
class and preaching three times every Sunday. He 
wants to reach other points but cannot be in two places 
at the same time. He needs a student from the Theo- 
logical Seminary to assist him. One can be secured 
for one hundred dollars per month and we trust you 
will pray with us that this need may be supplied. The 
doors are open and we believe God would have us en- 
ter them now. 


Ahoskie, N. C. 
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Home Missions in the Country Round About 


By REV. W. McC. WHITE, D. D. 


HE pictures accompanying this article represent 
cy the results of twenty years of work in one city 

and the county surrounding it. They show what 
may be done even where there seems to be no room 
and no need for such mission endeavor. Thee are 
nine buildings all fully paid for, except one. In 
these buildings congregations are gathered, Sunday- 
sehools conducted, and an organized church housed 
in every one but two. There is also one more organized 
church, the West Raleigh Presbyterian Church, located 
by the State College, which has not yet a building. 
The total number of members enrolled in these ten 
churches is about one thousand. The number of ad- 
herents influenced by them is, of course, many times 
larger. 


Now these results have come in a county supposed 
to be well-churched and evangelized by other denomi- 
nations. And part of the county, perhaps two-thirds 
of it, was well served by the Baptists and Methodists. 
But in other parts there was real need, nine out of 
ten white adults, by actual count, being unaffiliated 
with any church at all, and conditions, moral and 
spiritual, being correspondingly bad. There never had 
been a Presbyterian church in that county, and only 
one in the city, and there were no Presbyterians out 
in the country to begin with, only two to be found in 
the entire county. 


What has been accomplished in Raleigh and in Wake 
County can be duplicated elsewhere. It only calls for 
work, wise methods, and a few simple principles. 
Similar work is being done in other counties of North 
Carolina and with good results, notably in Edgecombe 
County, with Tarboro for a center, and in Wilson 
County, with the city of Wilson to work from, and in 
Union County, with Monroe for a base. Some of the 
principles essential to successful work of this sort are 
suggested below. 


First, a church centrally located in a city or town 
to be the mother church. This church must give money, 
furnish workers, and colonize off its members into in- 
dependent churches. And this mother church must be 
prepared to lose some of its best workers and largest 
givers. 


Second, the mother church must share and spare 
some of its pastor’s time and strength to this work 
outside of its own bounds. It is for him to pioneer, 
and seek out localities, neighborhoods, or “pockets,” 
in the country round about where there is an opening 
and a need for a Sunday school, or for preaching, and 
eventually for a church. These places should be se- 


lected so that they can be served and supplied in 
time to come. 


Third, work once begun at a point in the country 
must be sustained by the pastor and workers from the 
mother church. Faithful, willing workers, who will 
go without fail (this is absolutely essential) every 
Sunday. To this work men and women from Raleigh 
have gone every Sunday for years. One good man 
had to leave home Saturday evening, be gone all Sun- 
day and return Monday, and this he kept up with 
clock-like regularity for two or three years. Another 
has gone to a Sunday afternoon school for over fifteen 
years with but one or two absences in all that time, 
being known to get up out of a sick bed, go to his 
Sunday school, and come back home to go to bed again, 
and this without ever letting any body know he was 
sick! Such fidelity never fails to bear fruit and bring 
results. 


Fourth, another principle is never to crowd into 
competition with other churches. In this work it has 
not been necessary for us ever to build a church just 
across the road from one already there, nor to push 
into a town already sufficiently churched. In one place 
a church was begun, building bought, members en- 
rolled and officers elected. It was learned later that 
in the vicinity of that town there were several good, 
strong Baptist churches, abundantly able to provide 
for the religious needs of that section. Our Church 
was disbanded, the building sold for $1,000, and the 
proceeds taken to erect a church where there was a 
real need for it. 

Lastly, this is hardly a working principle, let it be 
said that the mother church will in course of time he 
fully rewarded in the reflex effects of such work done 
out in the country round about. It is perfectly futile 
to try to build up a church in town: with no churches 
in the region round about, with no back country lo 
draw from, to recruit the membership of the church 
in town. There had been one Presbyterian church in 
Raleigh for 100 years, and none in the county of 
Wake. After a century’s struggling, precarious exist- 
ence, it was still a “feeble folk,” about 400 members. 
This work in the country was begun and heartily 
supported by the Raleigh church. Five churches were 
founded out in the county first. And then building 
in the city was begun. Now after colonizing off thes: 
ten churches, the mother church has over 1,000 mem- 
bers, with another 1,000 in these new churches. No 
church can prosper permanently unless she gives dili- 
gent care to the “country round about.” 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Key to Pictures on Opposite Page 


No. 1, 


Mt. Pleasant Church; No. 2, Willow Springs Church; No. 8, Fellowship Church; No. 4, 


Varina-Fuquay 


Church; No. 5, Ernest Myatt Church; No. 6, First Vanguard Church; No. 7, North Vanguard Church; No. 


8, Buffalo Vanguard chapel; No. 9, Neuse Chapel. 
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Home Missions in Concord Presbytery 


By REV. J. E. FLOW, D. D., Davidson, N. C. 


sixty-two churches, thirty-two of which are as- 
sisted in part by Home Mission funds. The work 
varies from sustentation to mountain mission work. 

We have quite a number of fine old country churches 
assisted to some extent by the committee. These are 
contributing in large measure to the spiritual leader- 
ship of the church, producing candidates for the min- 
istry and consecrated men and women for the service 
of the kingdom. We have twenty-three candidates for 
the ministry and most of them come from these old 
country churches where men and women have been 
taught from generation to generation to fear God and 
keep his commandments. 

In cotton mill towns and in other industrial centers 
we have a number of churches that are approaching 
self-support but are being aided until they can take 
care of themselves. We have also a number of very 
small and scattered congregations where the prospect 
for self-support is not at all promising. But here there 
are human souls to save and it is not the will of 
the Great Shepherd for his servants to neglect the sheep 
because they are few and scattered. 

A mountain mission school is conducted in the South 
Mountains in Burke county by Miss Sue Tate, our 
missionary from Morganton, N. C. There are about 
twenty children isolated in that mountain without any 


“penn Presbytery has seven missions and 


school or church privileges except an occasional ser- 
mon by the Superintendent and regular secular teach- 
ing and religious instruction by this consecrated lady. 
Their parents are very appreciative and attend serv- 
ices faithfully. 

We have a number of cases of Congregational Home 
Missions assisted by the Presbytery’s Home Mission 


Committee. Sabbath school is carried on at Jenkin’s 
Mission near Morganton by a _ few 


Shiloh, under the leadership of the pastor, Rev. F, A. 
Barnes, built a beautiful brick church at a cost of 
$3,800 including money and labor contributed. One 
of the Elders started the movement by donating the 
brick, others gave as they were able. The men tore 
down the old church, and used such material as was 
suitable in the new. This is a small church made 
up of farmers with little or no wealth, but they all 
had a mind to work and are delighted with their new 
church which represents toil and sacrifice on their 
part. 

A splendid piece of Congregational Home Mission 
work is shown in the picture of the Fairview Church 
in West Lenoir. The Presbytery in large measure sup- 
ports the Mission pastor and evangelist while the local 
people and the men and women of the First Church 
Lenoir erected the building. 

In 1927 a few interested members of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Lenoir, North Carolina, started a 
small Sunday school in a little schoolhouse about two 
miles west of Lenoir, led by a faithful Elder, Mr. J. H. 
Beall. The work was carried on inthe schoolhouse for 
about three years by these teachers from the town 
Church, under the leadership of Mr. J. H. Beall, to- 
gether with two or three choice teachers of other denomi- 
nations who lived in the community. The joint ar- 
rangement has worked splendidly. The Presbyterian 
Committee’s literature is used exclusively. During the 
summer of 1930 the new brick building was erected 
and called the West Lenoir Presbyterian Church. It 
cost, fully equipped, about $8,500, toward which the 
Lenoir Church contributed most liberally. The audi- 
torium and upstairs seats 275 persons. There are seven 
classrooms and the heating plant down stairs. Many 
subscriptions were made by individuals assuming the 





faithful men and women from the First 
Church of Morganton. Sabbath school 
and religious services have for many 
years been carried on at Davidson 
Chapel by the church and students of 
Davidson College. They have recently 
doubled their Sabbath-school equip- 
ment. Park Place Mission is carried 
on by the First Church of Statesville, 
Fourth Creek Chapel by the Concord 
Church in Iredell, and Landis Chapel 
by the First Church of Marion. 

In the last three vears three mission 
churches have been built and paid for. 
A beautiful frame church was built at 
Oakdale under the leadership of Rev. 
John Foster. With the men and women 
of the community giving freely of their 
time and work, it was afterwards re- 
organized under the present pastor, Rev. 
M. E. Hansel. 


About a year ago the church at 





The New West Lenoir Presbyterian Church and the Old Building 
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Missions 


carrying of from one to five shares of stock in local 
building and loan association. It could not have been 
fnanced and paid for without the building and loan 
arrangement. ‘The present average attendance is 150 
or more. Presbytery has constituted a church here with 
about fifty members which is most acceptably served by 
Rev. B. B. Shankel, together with his other charge at 
Valmead and other points near Lenoir. 

A new manse has been built at Harrisburg for Rev. 
F. N. Wilson, and the church, formerly grouped with 


Rocky River, has become self-supporting and has its 
pastor for all his time, notwithstanding the low price 
of cotton and the general depression. 

The work in the Presbytery is in a prosperous con- 
dition. We have faithful, good men in all our Home 
Mission fields, and like our Methodist brethren we 
can say, “We have no vacancies.” When a church 
loses its pastor, the Superintendent is on hand, and the 
church is supplied with preaching without interruption. 





The Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. C. 


By REV. A. A. WALKER, Charlotte, N. C. 





HE Home 
Mission work 
of Mecklen- 

burg Presbytery is 
intensive rather 
than extensive in 
character. Unlike 
many other Presby- 
The New Troy Presbyterian Church teries, there is very 

little pioneering 
wok to be done. While there are yet a few communities 
not immediately touched by some evangelical church, 
the largest part of the territory within the bounds of 
the Presbytery has the preaching of the gospel. Our 
work, therefore, is largely a matter of development, 
with churches and manses to build, and congregations 
to be enlarged and developed. In the past ten years 
the Home Mission Committee of the Presbytery has 
given itself to a building program which has resulted 
in the erection of about twelve fine brick churches, and 
several manses. 

There was a romance in the building of each of these 
churches, and a thrill of achievement that has made 
our hearts glad, and caused us to feel that our work 
is well worth while. The building of the new brick 
church at Troy, North Carolina, is an illustration of the 
work that has been done on the .Home Mission fields 
of our Presbytery. 

The Troy Presbyterian church was organized in 1903 
with a membership of twelve, under the supervision 
of Dr. K. M. McIntyre, a Home Missionary with a 
vision, and one whose influence will be felt in Mont- 
gomery and Moore counties for years to come. Dr. 
McIntyre served as pastor of the church until his death 
in 1909. The organization took place in the Troy 
schoolhouse, where services were held until the first 
church building was erected. In 1906 a frame church 
was built on the main street of the town. But the site 
selected at that time seems to have been unfortunate. 

In 1924 it was decided to build a new brick church. 
Dr. A. F. Thomson, one of the elders, gave a fine lot 
in a choice location, and the work began. The founda- 
tion was laid during the pastorate of Rev. J. Hector 
Smith, and plans made for a commodious building that 





would take care of the needs of the church for many 
years to come. But when the foundation was laid, 
funds were exhausted, and the work temporarilly 
stopped. The old church, however, was abandoned 
and services were held in the county courthouse. 

Later with the help of the Home Mission Committee, 
the services of Rev. W. C. Copeland were secured as 
pastor, and the work took on new life. The session, 
composed of Dr. A. F. Thomson, Dr. S. H. McCall, 
C. J. Poole, and Milton Ensor, with a building com- 
mittee, faced the almost impossible task of completing 
the church with a courage and loyalty seldom surpassed. 
Funds were solicited from every possible source, bricks 
and sections of the building were “sold,” and this 
little company made personal sacrifices that were sim- 
ply heroic. The Home Mission Committee of the Pres- 
bytery gave $2,000 and the Synod’s Committee $500. 

The main part of the building was completed about 
a year ago, and the congregation, with gladness of heart, 
moved from the courthouse into their new quarters. 
The ladies of the church had been planning for this 
event, and they presented the pews, and carpeted the 
church. The church is a fine piece of work, costing 
about $19,000 with a beautiful auditorium and four 
Sunday-school rooms. The basement is not yet fin- 
ished, and that is left for the future. When the base- 
ment shall have been completed, they will have one of 
the most convenient churches to be found on any Home 
Mission field. 

In the meantime, the church itself has been cared 
for. All of the usual departments of church work 
are in operation. The Sunday school is growing, the 
Men’s “‘Good-Fellowship” Bible Class, with Mr. Ensor 
as teacher, has an enrollment of sixty-five, and the other 
departments are increasing. They have a Christian 
Endeavor society and an active Woman’s Auxiliary. 
The debt on the church is comparatively small; $250 
on the building and $800 on the pews. The church is 
now being supplied by Rev. C. C. Hamilton. 

This is a living and growing organization. New 
members are being added both by profession and by 
letter. While this church is on the Home Mission list 
of the Presbytery, it is looking forward with confidence 
to the time in the near future when it will be self- 
supporting. 














The Kingdom Growing 
In Winston-Salem Presbytery 


By A STATISTICIAN 





HE eastern 
: y section of 

W inston- 
Salem Presbytery 
is one of the finest 
industrial sections 
of the South. 
Thomasville and 
Mocksville have a 
national _reputa- 
tion as builders of 
chairs. Lexing- 
ton has its enormous mills and factories, while the 
mention of Winston-Salem is synonomous with teeming 
thousands of people and industrial and manufacturing 
plants whose products are found in every corner of the 
world. 

Leaving Winston-Salem and going westward, one 
passes through a fine farming section. In Stokes 
County an excellent quality of tobacco is grown. Get- 
ting into Wilkes County and traversing the valleys of 
the Yadkin, one sees corn fields of great fertility. Mt. 
Airy has its famous granite quarry and is surrounded 
by a good farming section and magnificent apple or- 
chards. Beyond these towns westward lie the lovely 
Blue Ridge Mountains with Alleghany, Wilkes, and 
Ashe Counties in the territory of the Presbytery. At 
the foot of these mountains are the thriving little cities 
of the Wilkesboros and Elkin. 

In this Presbytery there is a beautiful example of 
cooperation in Home Mission work. Two of the larger 
churches have been active in Congregational Home 
Mission work. The Presbytery is aided by the Synod 
of North Carolina and the Assembly’s Committee. Rev. 
J. R. McGregor is Chairman of the Presbytery’s Home 
Mission Committee, while Dr. E. E. Gillespie of the 
Synod’s forces is ever ready to help. Likewise the 
Committee on Religious Education assists with the work 
of extension and Vacation Church School work during 
the summer. 

Within the Presbytery there exists city, industrial 
town, suburban, rural, and mountain Home Mission 
work. In every type of work there is progress and 
healthy growth. The churches at Thomasville and 
Cooleemee have during the present short pastorates 
more than doubled their membership. At each place 
a manse has been built and the Sunday-school facil- 
ities have been modernized. The pastor at Cooleemee, 
Rev. J. W. Foster, held a tent meeting last fall in 
Bixby, Davie County, and there was a demand for a 
Presbyterian church. In this community there was 
no organized congregation in the midst of a thickly- 
settled population. Now a modern stone-veneer build- 
ing is being erected and a commission has been ap- 
pointed by Presbytery to organize the church. Much 
might be said about the work in Stokes and Surry 
Counties and the sustained progress in that section. 


Foster Memorial Presbytcr.an 


There remains the work in the mountains with which 
the present writer is more intimate and of which he 
has been asked to write. Will you come to Ashe 
County? What a delight it will be to meet the readers 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY at North Wilkesboro 
and act as your guide. You are going to enjoy the 
scenery travelling over the mountain roads. We stop 
at Pinecrest Hotel and allow you to view the moun- 
tains stacked upon mountains. Here we meet Rev. 
John W. Luke. 

Ashe County was settled mainly by Presbyterians 
in 1760. ‘This group planned for, but never built, a 
church and soon after the Revolutionary War left the 
county. The next chapter of our Presbyterian story 
is during the Civil War, when Rev. Jesse Rankin 
organized a church in Jefferson with five members. 
Rev. B. L. Beall ministered to the little flock for a 
time. But he had a mountain empire to care for and 
so very soon it died. 

Now we leave the top of the mountain and travel 
toward the historic little county seat of Jefferson, snugly 
set in a lovely valley with towering mountains on 
several sides. We stop in front of the Jefferson Church, 
with the majestic Nigger Mountain in the background. 
Here we begin the third chapter of our story. It be- 
gins with Mrs. J. E. Foster, who came a bride to Jef- 
ferson in the 90’s as a dyed-in-the-wool Presbyterian. 
She induced the Rev. C. W. Robinson to come over 
and preach, and he in turn interested Orange Pres- 
bytery to begin a work there. (In 1924 Old Orange 
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Ebenezer Presbyterian Church 
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Presbytery was divided and Winston-Salem is the 
western part.) Rev. E. E. Gillespie, young, energetic, 
tactful, well-equipped, lover of people and of God, 
began his ministry in Ashe. He remained several 
years—having organized Ebenezer Church and paving 
the way for churches at Jefferson and Obids, and years 
later one at Peak Creek. In 1922 there were yet the 
three churches and probably they did not have as many 
members as they had fifteen years before. A little later 
Rev. E. W. Thompson organized the Peak Creek 
Church. After about twenty-five years of effort and 
lack of effort there were only four struggling Presby- 
terian Churches in a county of more than twenty thou- 
sand people. The Minutes of the General Assembly 
for 1923 show that there were seventy-eight members. 
Then there comes a story of encouragement for the 
church in Jefferson. Mr. Thompson had been given 
some help for the summers of 1921 and 1922. With 
regular services, Sunday schools reorganized, and a few 
additions to the membership, the faithful groups became 
ambitious. The men organized an association, pur- 
chased a communion set to be used at all the churches, 
and then determined to publish The Ashe Presbyterian 
(which is now being issued quarterly). The Jeffer- 
son Church undertook to entertain Orange Presbytery 
when it extended from beyond the mountains to Dur- 
ham. A great host came—but little Jefferson was 
equal to the occasion. The visiting brethren saw the 
opportunity. The men’s organization had a representa- 
tive who asked for a pastor. And the request was 
granted. 

With the renewal of Presbytery’s interest our story 
changes to one of progress and expansion. 

In 1923 the new pastor was ordained and installed 
in the Jefferson Church. That year a lovely little 
manse was begun on a valuable lot just across the 
road from the church. The site was the gift of Mrs. 
Foster. The next summer witnessed the coming to the 
manse of a bride who was the daughter of a manse. 

In 1923 Miss Patte Jordan, now of High Point, 
was the inspiration and leader in the first Daily 
Vacation Bible School ever held in the county. This 
was sponsored by Jefferson Presbyterians. And what 
glorious results have come from that auspicious begin- 
ning. 

Now begins the story of our real growth. And 
growth often means a big building program. Before 
you leave Jefferson you must see the McNeill Sunday- 
school Rooms, a gift of a devoted elder, Mr. E. A. 
McNeill. 

We must now get in our cars and drive over to 
West Jefferson, a new, growing town which bids fair 
to be the metropolis of the county. After 1923, monthly 
services were held in the theatre and a Vacation Church 
School in the summers. As we tell this story we 
are sitting in the West Jefferson Church, erected in 
1927. The church was constituted in a theatre with 
five ladies. A few months later a Presbyterian family 
moved near. When they joined, the membership was 
doubled and the father agreed to become an elder. A 

















Jefferson Presbyterian Church 


lot was purchased and a tent meeting held. In four 
days a small frame building was erected in which we 
worshipped until our present beautiful one was con- 
structed. 

While you are here this is a good time to learn 
about the Christian Chatauqua, which has had such a 
great part in the growth of the Kingdom of God in 
Ashe. It was conceived in the fertile brain of Rev. 
J. H. Carter, now of Anderson, S. C. It is a tent and 
a Vacation Church School with an intensive simul- 
taneous evangelistic campaign. There is something 
of vital religious interest for all in a community for 
a period of two weeks wherever a Christian Chatauqua 
goes. 

By this time five churches had been organized and. 
other places were being developed or investigated with 
a view to organization. One such place was Lansing, 
ten miles north and a little west from Jefferson. Mid- 
week services were held there—in a borrowed church 
for a time, in the school auditorium, in an old theatre 
building, then in an abandoned grocery store build- 
ing and finally in a dance hall which was rented and 
the dance stopped. 

While this was going on, Miss Myrtle Williamson 
came tu us. For five years she labored as Sunday- 
school teacher and superintendent, organizer, promote 
and leading spirit in Young People’s Work, helper in 
the Auxiliaries, Christian Chatauqua worker, a genu- 
ine friend of all, a helper of the needy and a personal 
worker of great usefulness. No correct evaluation of 
her contribution to the work and progress can be made. 

“Again we take our cars and drive twelve miles— 
down Buffalo Creek, thence down the North Fork of 
New River and up Big Horse Creek to Lansing—a 
fine, growing little town, the seat of a large high school 
and the shipping point for a large territory. 

At the conclusion of the first Christian Chatauqua 
held there in 1926, there was a request for the or- 
ganization of a Presbyterian church, which was granted 
by Presbytery. A temporary building, the gift of Mrs, 
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M. W. Norfleet, was erected on a lot in the town which 
had been purchased. June 22, 1928, was a red letter 
day—the corner-stone was laid for the handsome rock 
church which was dedicated by Presbytery in Septem- 
ber, 1929. There are many who think that this is the 
prettiest church in the county. 

Now while we admire this church you should know 
that other communities were calling for the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church. Rev. E. W. Thompson 
had built a lovely church at Peak Creek, where our 
congregation had been worshipping in the school build- 
ing. Mr. Thompson resigned the work and the pas- 
tor at Jefferson was serving the six churches. During 
these years the Gillespie Sunday-school Rooms had 
been added to the old mother Church—Ebenezer. All 
the churches throughout the years were experiencing 
a healthy and steady growth. 

In May, 1927, Rev. John W. Luke, newly graduated 
from Union Seminary, came to be the pastor of Ebene- 
zer, Obids and Peak Creek Churches, and platform 
manager of the Christian Chatauqua. He made friends 
wherever he went, is greatly beloved, and is a thor- 
oughly consecrated servant of God. 

The relation of our young people to the growth and 
extension of the church is a story within itself. One 
day at a funeral a little girl came to Mr. Luke and 
asked him to come to their school and preach. He 
went, held a meeting, organized a Sunday school, then 
a congregation, and built for them the Low Gap Pres- 
byterian Church, one of the prettiest rural churches to 
be found anywhere. 

Another girl was teaching in Wilkes County, down 
on the side of the mountain. She asked her pastor, 
Mr. Luke, to come down and preach. He gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation and organized a Sunday school 
(on Saturday) at Loggins School House. Two other 
communities have been opened up for our church and 
are asking for an organization. 

The spring of 1931 saw an effort being made to se- 
cure two tents for evangelistic and Bible school pur- 
poses. God, who has always supplied our needs, gave 
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them to us through many of his friends. 
Presbyterian had surely been at work. 

If you do not mind traveling on terribly rough 
and muddy roads we must go seven miles further up 
Big Horse Creek. You will be impressed with the 
narrowness of the valley and will never cease to won- 
der how the people make such good corn on almost 
“straight-up-and-down” land. Should you be there 
on Sunday afternoon or on some Thursday night you 
would marvel at the fine congregation, some of whom 
had walked three miles or more. We are in the Nella 
community and at the Foster Memorial Presbyterian 
Church (which has not yet been completed). 

You must know the history of this baby church. 
One of our Lansing girls married and her husband 
was principal of the school at Nella. She asked her 
pastor and his wife and her father up for a supper 
to be followed by a sermon in the school. After the 
sermon the father heard a man remark: “TI’ll declare, 
he didn’t abuse anybody, did he?” (With an abusive 
kind of preaching, the people had been accursed.) 
Again this fine couple said come and eat and preach. 
The community asked for a Christian Chatauqua and. 
one of the new tents was taken off the train opposite 
the school and was pitched in the valley. Dr. E. E. 
Gillespie conducted the evangelistic meeting. Many 
conversions resulted. The outcome was a petition with 
seventeen names asking for the organization of church. 
Presbytery granted this and the congregation elected 
to call themselves the Foster Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in appreciation of the work of the bride of 
the 90’s who has for several years been a member of 
the Church Triumphant. 

In October of last year the excavation was begun for 
a handsome stone-veneer church with a full basement. 
The first service was held in it on November 22, and 
despite a whooping-cough epidemic there were ninety- 
three at Sunday school. That night Dr. Gillespie be- 
gan a meeting which lasted eight days. On the con- 
cluding day the church was formally organized and 
the sermon was preached by Rev. E. W. Thompson, 
who had believed in Presbyterianism 


The Ashe 

















for Ashe County. 

Since you have visited some of the 
churches, perhaps you would like to 
know that other sections are urging 
us to begin work in their sections. 
And, too, you must know of the fruits 
of the years. The three churches of 
1921 had by 1931 come to be eight 
with a Sunday school in each one 
and several auxiliaries and young 
people’s work. The seventy-eight 
members have become four hundred 
and sixty-two. In addition to the 
two ministers, Miss Laura Grier is 
assisting in some of the churches. 
Efforts are being made to meet the 








Low Gap Presbyterian Church 


demand for an additional minister. 
The 1931 season was by far the 
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greatest in the history of the Christian Chatauqua. 
Thirteen Chatauquas were held, enrolling 1,486 in 
the Bible schools; having an average attendance of 
906 and a perfect attendance of 393. In the Bible 
reading contests 8,500 chapters were read. Three new 
Sunday schools were organized and 123 new members 
were added to the churches. One church has been 
organized and its building is under construction, and 
another church is yet to be organized. More than one- 
fourth of the school children of the county were en- 
rolled in the summer’s program. 

The story has been told, and we are yet at Nella. 
Before going back to your homes two additional things 
must be said. First, our appreciation must be ex- 
pressed to those who have helped to make this progress 
possible through prayer, service, encouragement, and 
gifts. 
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The other thing must be an appeal for an enlarzed, 
Church-wide Home Mission effort. There are thou- 
sands of communities throughout our Assembly such 
as Lansing, Low Gap, and Nella, open to our Church. 
They are looking to us for a spiritual leadership. 
Now is the greatest opportunity we have had for gen- 
erations. If our efforts for the Lord in the future 
are to be commensurate with what we ought to do 
and with what he expects of us, we must NOW (or 
perhaps never) enter these doors of open and golden 
opportunity. In many places there is an urgent need 
and a youth as promising as any under the sun. Many 
will be leaders tomorrow in thought, action, service, 
and finance. If we win them to Christ and to our 
Church we will go forward in a more marvelous way, 
furthering the Kingdom at home and abroad. 


Jefferson, N. C. 


Home Missions in Albemarle Presbytery 


By REV. A. J. CRANE 


covered by Albermarle Presbytery. It is true 

that in some counties the ground may seem to 
be well covered with the work of other denominations, 
and it may be considered unwise to enter some of them 
because of this fact. But even in the best-evangelized 
of these counties, there are isolated communities with- 
out church or Sunday-school privileges. And it hurts 
our Presbyterian pride to know that there are ten whole 
counties within our bounds where there is not a single 
Presbyterian church nor mission point, and that in 
several others there is only one church of our denomi- 
nation. 

We have twelve Home Mission pastors giving the 
whole of their time to this work in our Presbytery, and. 
in many cases one of these is attempting to do the 
work of two or three men. And they frequently find 
communities where there is a crying need for the work 
of our Church, but are unable to enter the field because 
they are already overloaded with work. They are all 
working as hard as men can work, and their monthly 
reports show fine results. 

Our greatest handicap at this time is a lack of 
money. During the year just closed, we were forced 
to make drastic cuts in the salaries of our men, all 
of which were already inadequate. But like the true 


| on are twenty-two counties in the territory 
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soldiers of the Cross, they have cheerfully accepted it, 
and worked on. But the sad fact is that unless God 
raises up help from some source, or material condi- 
tions radically change, another cut will have to be 
made for the coming year. One of the tragedies of 
this is, that in doing the vast work assigned to them, 
all these workers are forced to use automobiles, for 
they could not possibly cover the large territories in 
their fields otherwise. This in many cases takes al- 
most or quite half the salary that they receive. 

Evangelistic meetings have been held in practically 
every Home Mission church, and in many of the mis- 
sion points in all these fields during the year with 
fine results, in some cases almost doubling the mem- 
bership of the church. 

Our Presbytery has directed that we meet the day 
preceding the regular spring meeting of the Presbytery, 
and observe it as a day of fasting and prayer that 
God may be gracious to us and pour out his blessings 
on this work within our bounds, and that he may so 
open the hearts of his people everywhere that they 
will supply the money for carrying on this great work. 
Our prayers will, of course, embrace in their scope all 
the agencies of our beloved Church. 


Tarboro, N. C. 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1930—February 28, 1931......... $316,948.57 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—February 29, 1932......... 291,931.42 
Decrease for eleven months ............ 000. .e ee eeees $ 25,017.15 


Apportionment for 1931-32 ....... 
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COMITY 
and 
Cooperation 
in local 
communities 
between 
Churches of 
this great 
family group 
is imperative 
if we are 
to meet 
the obligation 
to evangelize 


AMERICA. 


ONLY 
55 PER CENT 
of the adult 
population 
hold 
membership 
in a church 
of any sort. 
Only one in 
four are 
members of 
Evangelical 
Protestant 


churches. 
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Doctrinal States in Which Churches Churches Total | 
NAME OF CHURCH Standards Are Located _and Member- | 
Ministers ship | 
Presbyterian Church | Westminster In Forty-Eight States. Churches 
in the U. S. of A. | Standards 9,326 | 1,990,131 
(Northern) Ministers 
9,907 
Presbyterian Church | Westminster Md., Va., W. Va., N. C., | Churches 
in the U.S. Standards S. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., 3,557 462,299 
(Southern) Ky., Tenn., Mo., Ark., La., | Ministers 
Tex., Ind. Ter., Okla., N. 2,424 
Mex. 
United Presbyterian | Westminster N. Y., Pa., Kan., Ky., R. 
Church, North | Standards I., Mass., Mich., Ill., O., Ia., 
America. Mo., Col., Neb., Ind., Tex., | Churches | 
Wyo., Minn., Cal., W. Va., 1,116 176,666 
Conn., Okla., N. J., Ore., | Ministers | 
Md., Del., Wash., Ida., 1,187 
Tenn., Ala., N. C., Vt., Wis. 
The Associate Re- | Westminster S. C., N. C., Ga., Ark., | Churches - 
formed Church. Standards Tenn., Fla., Ala., Miss., W. 136 21,509 | 
Va., Va. Ministers | 
121 | 
Reformed Church in | Heidelberg N. Y., N. J., Pa., Md., O., | Churches | 
America. Catechismand | Mich., Nev., Wis., IIl., Ia., 783 159,030 | 
(Dutch) Articles of |Cal., 8S. Dak., Neb., Kan.,| Ministers 
Syn. of Dort. | Wash., N. Mex., Minn., Ky. 856 
Reformed Church in | Heidelberg Pa., Md., Va., N. C., W. | Churches | 
the U. §. Catechismand | Va., Mo., Kan., Col., Neb., 1,725 347,698 
(German) Articles of |Cal., Ill., Ia., Ind., N. J., O., | Ministers 
Syn. of Dort. | N. Y., Ore., Minn., S. Dak., 1,343 
N. Dak., Ark., Okla., N. 
Mex., Wis., Ky., Mich., 
Conn. 
Cumberland Presby- | C. P. Confes- Tex., Ill., Ark., O., Ala., | Churches 
terian. sion of Faith. | Miss., Cal., Tenn., Okla.,| 1,160 68,835 | 
Mo., Ga., La., Ky., Fla., | Ministers | 
Ind., Mich. 736 | 
| 
; Churches | 
Toraus 17,803 | 3,226,168 | 
Ministers | 
16,574 | 

















COMMENT—There are only 31,104,216 members in the Evan- 
gelical Protestant Churches of the United States out of a 
total population of 122,775,046—or one in four. 

What a challenge for co-operative effort this fact presents 
to the churches in the Western Section of the Alliance. 
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Compiled by R. E. Maaiut, Executive Secretary, 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 
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i aye at ge a 2 ational 
: oa A; : 7 
Sol KiasietaeenshiCeqnis Theevgh| Banaue for | Entesster | — Sleias’ 
Enrollment National National Foreign Home Work 
Agencies Agencies Work 
Korea, Mexico, 
China, Persia, Siam, 
1,620,496 | $3,364,892 | $9,055,343 | $585,349 | $1,130,992 | Africa, Philippines, 
Syria, Laos, South 
America, Central 
America, Mexico, 
Japan, India. 
443,495 | 1,099,659 1,403,246 181,136 141,003 Africa, China, 
Japan, Korea, Mex- 
ico, Brazil. 
Egypt, India, 
178,014 | 1,158,623 434,827 46,436 77,530 | Egyptian Sudan, 
Abyssinia. 
15,960 25,715 41,319 1,200 2,000 Mexico, India. 
144,344 634,527 761,809 47,150 70,000 China, India, 
Japan, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia. 
352,636 386,589 520,507 40,000 60,000 China, Japan, 
Mesopotamia. 
48,228 50,000 25,000 900 1,100 China, South 
America. 
2,803,173 | $6,720,005 |$12,242,051 $902,171 $1,482,625 
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The churches in this 
faculty members, an 


1,636 students. 


roup operate 23 Seminaries with 223 
Plants are valued at 


$8,741,756 and endowments total $19,153,519. 
Operating costs last year totalled $1,612,388. 


The gifts of this group of churches to all causes totalled, 
$98,010,321 in 1930. 
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The Educational 
system of 
America 
must be 

CHRISTIAN- 
IZED 
if our civili- 
zation is to 
be preserved— 
Our group cf 
churches is 
furnishing 
student pastors 
to large 
state schools 
and universities 
and operating 
a number 
of Church 


owned schools. 


These schools 
overlap in 
territory, 

compete for 

students 

and many run 
with large 
operating 


deficits. 


Here is a 

practical 

field for 
consolidations 
with increased 
efficiency and 
great economy 


in operation. 
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The New Cylinder Press at Luebo, and the Boys Who Operate It 


Sowing and Reaping in the Congo 


By C. L. CRANE, Mutoto, Congo Belge, Africa 


S THE year 1931 marks the fortieth anniversary 
A of the founding of the Congo Mission, we wish 

that we had space enough to do more than men- 
tion this fact, especially in view of the wonderful prog- 
ress that has been made. However, we will confine 
ourselves to the work of the past year, giving as briefly 
as possible some outstanding facts for your considera- 
tion. 

In several respects the past year has been a time 
of severe testing, but many of us have grown accus- 
tomed to the sight of gathering clouds gradually dis- 
persed by the sunshine of God’s presence, we are rest- 
ing in the assurance that God is still at the helm of 
things, and that even though we may be facing even 
severer testing, we need to keep in view the fact that 
he always advances his Kingdom by ways that seem 
mysterious and appear to be fraught with discourage- 
ment. We are making a strong effort to sound the 
same note of optimism of the past few years, and we 
do not admit even the beginning of defeat. 


Undoubtedly many of you are anxious to know the 
effect of the great cut in our appropriations, which be- 
gan last April 1, and under which we have been work- 
ing for the past six months. While it may be said 
that the work has not been disastrously, or at least 
irrevocably, injured so far, it may be said in truth that 
in some respects conditions appear to be serious. On 
account of the peculiar conditions under which our 
Congo work is managed, most, departments of the Mis- 
sion had a decrease of nearly fifty per cent in their 
usual appropriations. For example, it is impossible to 
cut those departments dealing with taxes, transport of 
Mission goods, and other incidentals. The proportion 
of the cut that would otherwise fall on these particular 
items had to be shifted to and apportioned among others. 
All work that could possibly be eliminated has been 
eliminated. Salaries of workmen and all evangelistic 
employees have been considerably reduced, and many 
of the workmen ordinarily engaged on repairs and up- 
keep of buildings have been dismissed, with consequent 
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injury to the buildings. There has been some discon- 
tent, some questionings, and demands for fuller expla- 
nations, but at least none of the evangelistic workers 
have left the work on account of their reduced salaries. 
In some portions of our field, notably Luebo, some of 
the workers have had to be dismissed. There will in 
all probability be a further curtailing of our force of 
workers in view of an additional ten per cent cut which 
has recently been added to the larger cut. 

A greater injury has been averted by the private 
contributions of missionaries, largely out of their own 
salaries, and by the generosity of some of the native 
friends. One native young man wrote a letter to one 
of our Luebo missionaries in which he said: “I have 
heard that your funds have been greatly cut. My 
salary this month was 1400 francs, I am sending you 
1000 francs and reserve 400 for my living expenses.” 
While this is indeed an exceptional case, it may be 
truthfully said that it shows the grip in which Chris- 
tianity holds many of our native people, and provides 
an illustration of what many others would do were 
they in better condition to give. 


EDUCATIONAL 


In our educational institutions there has been a 
noticeably good spirit among the boys and girls in- 
volved in the cut. 
out things but don’t cut out people.” Many applicants 
have been refused entrance into these institutions; one 
institution has been closed; but every effort has been 
made to retain as many of the former inmates as possi- 
ble, reducing the amount of clothes and food which 
they ordinarily receive in return for their work on 
farms and compounds of the station. 

For many years it had been necessary to maintain 
at Bulape Station a Bible School especially for the 
training of evangelists among the Bakuba peoples. It 
was practically impossible to get students from among 
them to go to the central Mission institution at Mutoto, 
their disinclination to travel among and mingle with 
other tribes making it necessary to provide Bible train- 
ing for them at their own door. In accordance with 
the plea of the Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions for a union of all Mission institutions that might 
handle a centralized work, an effort has been made to 
combine Bulape Bible School with the Morrison Bible 
School at Mutoto, and eight students volunteered to go 
with their families to Mutoto. Others have followed, 
and the students from the Bakuba Kingdom at the 
Morrison Bible School are among the outstanding men 
in the institution. There are also at Bulape twenty- 
five young men in training for the same school, this 
being a decrease over the previous year. 

_ Educationally, our Mission is making slow, but dis- 
tinctly noticeable advances. ‘Two years ago the Mis- 
Sion took a far-reaching step in deciding to conform 
the educational work to the suggested program of the 
Government. This was done, not through any com- 
pulsion on the part of the Colonial powers, but be- 
cause of the good features of the program itself, and 


The general word has been, “Cut 
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Staff of the J. Leighton Wilson Press, at Luebo. These 
men and boys do typesetting, operate the presses, and 
bind books. One man has been at this work about 
twenty years. 


also to bring our own plans and program into line with 
that of the controlling government. Our schools have 
been divided into two sections, the First Degree and 
the Second Degree schools, the latter taking the pupils 
through the equivalent of the sixth or seventh grade 
in public schools of the United States. Nearly 1000 
pupils are now enrolled in the four Second-Degree 
schools of the Mission, and this number will greatly 
increase, especially when Lubondai Station reaches the 
stage of advancement in educational work that the older 
stations have reached. 

There is undoubtedly a greatly increased desire on 
the part of the natives of our section to know, at least, 
how to read. and write, and some of the more ambitious 
ones, after finishing all the work given in our schools, 
are now seeking an even higher education than we are 
as yet in a position to give them. 

The Morrison Bible School continues to overflow 
with students, and the crowded housing conditions are 
not yet relieved, though we are making preparations to 
erect a small number of apartment-dormitories with 
the funds received through generous friends in Amer- 
ica. There are 250 men enrolled in the regular Bible 
training department, with 234 women, most of them 
wives of these men, receiving training in the Women’s 
Department. The classrooms in the Administration 
Building, erected ten years ago, are all far outgrown. 
The crowding in of eighty-five men in two classrooms 
is most uncomfortable for both teacher and pupil. It 
would seem that the nearly $10,000 given for equipment 
in recent years will hardly get us very far in the face 
of the in-pouring of students from all five stations of 
the Mission. Since these men are on an increasing 
self-support basis, furnishing their own food and most 
of the clothing for themselves and families, their pres- 
ence at the Bible school in such numbers can hardly be 
traced to any expectation on their part of material help. 

Perhaps nothing has so cheered our missionaries in 











their difficulties as the news of the wonderful response 
on the part of the women of the Church at home to the 
appeals for equipment for our five Girls’ Homes and 
for the Central School for Missionaries’ Children. The 
Birthday Offering of the Woman’s Auxiliary has filled 
our hearts with praise toward God and with gratitude 
toward the good women of our Church. This splendid 
response will enable us to set on foot plans that will 
mean untold advantages for the downtrodden and be- 
nighted women of the Congo. 

Furthermore, the assured additional equipment for 
the Central School furnishes a solution to a vexing 
problem in many of our missionary families, enabling 
them to remain at their posts with minds and hearts 
calmer in the better provision for their children’s edu- 
cation. 












































BUILDINGS 

Our Mission is being equipped with a physical equip- 
ment to do its task not only with the women and girls, 
but also in other lines of evangelistic and educational 
work. The most important building construction on 
the Mission during the year has been in process at 
Lubondai, where the Morrison Memorial Hospital, the 
Brown Memorial Dormitory for the Central School, and 
five units for the native schools are either completed 
or are in process of erection. The five units for the 
native schools, providing fifteen classrooms, have been 
completed with the funds given by Mrs. John W. 
Flournoy, of Beeville, Texas; permanent blackboards 
for these classrooms were given by Miss Virginia Holla- 
day, of the Central School’ Faculty. The Morrison 
Memorial Hospital, the means for which are being 
donated by the Morrison family of Graham, Texas, 
will soon be ministering to the needs of the suffering 
for many miles around Lubondai Station. A concrete 
floor and permanent benches for Sleeper Memorial 
Church have been made possible by additional gifts of 
the original donors of that building. Thus, Lubondai, 
the newest of all our present stations, will soon be bet- 
ter equipped than some of the much older ones. 

At Bibanga, the industrial operations are being con- 
centrated in the erection of the Adger-Neale Memorial 
Church, which bids fair to be a most beautiful place 
of worship. It is being constructed out of native 
limestone, and when it is finished every station on 
the Mission, with the exception of Mutoto, will have 
its services housed in adequate and substantial build- 
ings. The need at Mutoto is exceedingly acute, since 
about 1000 people must be separated into three sep- 
arate congregations worshipping within a stone’s throw 
of each other, because the Morrison Bible School 
Chapel cannot begin to seat the crowd. 














































































































































































































ECONOMICAL 


The Congo has not escaped the world-wide unrest 
and financial depression, but in many respects condi- 
tions have been even worse than in some parts of the 
world, particularly as compared with the United States. 
Many commercial concerns have been forced into bank- 
ruptcy, hundreds, not to say thousands, of “Colonials” 
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A view of Luebo Church, completed in 1928 


have been compelled to return to Europe on account 
of economic conditions in the Colony. In Katanga, for 
instance, the low price of copper sent as many as fif- 
teen hundred white men back to Europe at one time; 
and similar conditions prevail everywhere in this coun- 
try. The natives have little or no market for the pro- 
duce which they were selling in great quantities a year 
ago, little money is now in circulation among them. 
Thousands of natives have been thrown out of em- 
ployment, but this is not so serious a matter in a trop- 
ical country where food can be so easily grown and 
where they face none of the hardships attending the 
winter season in cold climates. 


EVANGELISTIC 


There is a bright side to the picture, however. For 
one thing, the number of communicants added to the 
Church, after a long period of testing and under rigid 
requirements, breaks all previous records, exceeding the 
high record of the previous year by 800 souls. Twenty- 
four hundred and forty-nine adult baptisms are re- 
corded for the Church Year. 

Again, in the matter of purely native donations, an- 
other record was reached, $5,000 approximately, was 
given to the evangelistic work during the same period; 
this is $300 more than the high-water mark. In addi- 
tion to the sum contributed toward the expenses of 
the native Church, a large sum is recorded under native 
contributions to the medical work, and an even larger 
sum might be recorded as the price of labor contributed 
toward self-support in our educational institutions; aD- 
other index to the hold that Christianity has taken on 
the hearts of these people. ; 

The interest on the part of the native peoples 1 
the spread of the gospel seems not to have abated in 
the least. Calls continue to come for evangelists and 
teachers. Mr. McKinnon writes: “Requests for eval- 
gelists have been so many and so urgent that we have 
sent out from our station work every available man, 
including the pastor and one of our three elders. Sev- 
eral graduates of the Morrison Bible School, who were 
helping with station work while waiting to accumulate 
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marriage dowries, were able to finish their marriages 
this year and are now preaching the gospel in out- 
station villages. Two evangelists have been placed 
among the Bakete, near Luisa, nearly 100 miles from 
Lubondai, where the people are responding in a most 
encouraging way. One of these villages sent a delega- 
tion to Luebo fifteen years ago to ask for a teacher, 
and has repeated the request from time to time during 
all these years, until now they have a teacher and a 
flourishing work.” Mr. McKinnon’s report tells of 
the wonderful way in which the territory adjacent to 
Lubondai, a station just seven years old, is being opened 
to the gospel. 

Bulape Station is reaching the most conservative race 
of people in our whole section of the Congo. Mr. John 
Morrison writes of this field: “It looks as if the ac- 
cumulated efforts of the years is beginning to mate- 
rialize and that the prospect of a decided improvement 
in the extent and prominence of the work can be an- 
ticipated.” Not only through the faithful evangelistic 
efforts of our missionaries in this field, but even more 
largely through the ministrations of our medical force, 
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supplying a demonstration of the constraining love of 
Christianity, barriers of prejudice and superstitution 
against the foreigner have been broken down, and 
tribes that were once closed to the Evangel have been 
opened thrcugh the influence of individual natives who 
have received treatment in the dispensary and tempo- 
rary hospital, and who returned with some glimpse 
into the truths preached at Bulape. 

The past has been a year of mingled joy and sorrow, 
of acute financial troubles. As we face another year, 
we not only face these present difficulties, but it is not 
unlikely that we shall see the recurrence of certain per- 
secution that once sorely afflicted our field. But we 
realize that God is still at the helm and that he often 
advances his Kingdom by seeming to impose obstacles 
in its path, raising mountains of difficulty to be re- 
moved through faith expressed in prayer. So we unite 
our voices once again in petition to him that our work, 
tried in the fires of persecution, of diminishing financial 
resources, of spiritual and social conflicts, may be found 
built, not upon wood, hay, or stubble, but upon gold, 
silver, and the precious stones of his approval. 





Blac k Diam onds 


and White Ivory 


By MRS. E. R. KELLERSBERGER, Bibanga, Congo Belge, Africa 


AVE you ever kept 
a trunk filled with 
diamonds overnight 
in your home? This was 
our exciting experience 
recently—only, sad to re- 
late, the trunk was lockei 
and belonged to two pros- 
pectors who were passing 
through and stopped over- 
night for safety. So much 
was our curiosity aroused, 
however, that we decide:l 
to visit the Katanga 
Mines, about thirty-five 
miles from Bibanga and 
next in size and impor- 
tance to the Kimberly 

Mines, South Africa. 
Margaret King, daughter of | We beheld with aston- 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl §. King, ishment the huge, intricate 
and a native child. machinery brought with 
infinite care and enormous 
expense from Europe, and looked with awe upon moun- 
tains of gravel literally torn away and carted in cars 
along a small track to the main line, where every little 
stain of sand is washed through many processes, and 
the results personally inspected by hundreds of natives, 
lest one jewel escape their trained eyes. To our un- 
trained ones even the sand glistened, and we would 
eagerly have chosen a bit of glass—but the real test 
was made under water. Glass loses it’s luster under 


water, but real jewels shine all the clearer. A com- 
mercial diamond of 230 carats, the size of an egg, was 
discovered in this way, and we were told that shortly 
before two jewels of twenty carats each, worth over 
$5,000, were found. Two million carats of commercial 
stones were obtained from these mines in one year. Such 
search requires unlimited patience and tremendous 
faith, for many tons of earth often yield only a handful 
of jewels, but these few diamonds are more than worth 
the time, expense, and labor involved. 

Each separate jewel is known, recorded, and guarded! 
Occasionally one is stolen, and infinite trouble and ex- 
pense are gone to in order to locate it again. One em- 
ployee hid several jewels in the lining of his victrola 
and sent them home, one at a time, in plain envelopes. 
These were missed; the company’s private detective 
was informed of the loss. In a Belgian restaurant, a 
young girl waited upon him wearing a beautiful dia- 
mond. A girl of her social status, possessing such a 
valued stone, aroused his suspicions. She confided that 
her fiancé had sent it uncut from Africa. The detec- 
tive knew no names, only the approximate date of her 
lover’s sailing, along with some forty others of the com- 
pany’s employees. He took the next boat for Africa, 
and for several years, with tireless patience, followed 
many clues, until he located the culprit with other 
stolen gems. 

There were as many white men and their families 
at this post as there are in several of our Mission Sta- 
tions, and a small army of nearly 4000 blacks digging 
for diamonds! These Europeans and their wives, to 
most of whom religion is an impersonal theory, think 
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nothing of spending their whole life in an alien coun- 
try digging for bits of carbon whose only practical 
value is in the cutting of glass, while they, and many 
nominal Christians like them, are horrified at the idea 
of spending one’s life in a far land hunting Black 
Diamonds of Eternal value. Limitless capitol is read- 
ily invested in the Katanga mines by those seeking 
big financial dividends, while all about us lie exhaust- 
less human wealth—yielding one hundred per cent 
spiritual dividends—thousands of black diamonds in 
the rough, with so little equipment and so few to dig 
in the mines. Black diamonds are rare and valuable. 
So are black souls! 

The presence of real jewels is always detected by the 
appearance of black satellites. These are small black 
stones, hundreds of which reveal the nearness of the 
clear gem. As I examined with interest a handful of 
these, I thought how truly the little black satellites 
(dozens of little African children who constantly throng 
our footsteps) reveal the presence of our real wealth 
and opportunity. 

Diamonds must be handpicked! So must black dia- 
monds be sought one by one. Christ dealt with men 
as an individual to individuals. Yesterday we were 
walking down a lovely African road—blue hills in 
the distance, green banana groves in the near valley, 
and the roar of an entrancing waterfall in our ears. 
Coming toward us were two unclothed heathen women, 
loathsome, ill-smelling; hair and body greased with red 
palm oil; front teeth filed; carrying upon their heads 
heavy burdens from the native market, perhaps twenty 
or thirty miles away. No one but a trained engineer 
would know that a diamond was hid in a lump of 
gravel. No one but God can see beneath the unlovely 
externals and know that these women, won for him, are 
potential jewels in his crown! 

We sought to use the Chief Engineer’s own tools 
with them; the sword of the Spirit; the shield of Faith; 
» the feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 
Peace; a bit of prayer by the side of the road. The 
commercial diamond previously mentioned was picked 
from a pile of cast-out gravel by an untrained work- 
man. Surely God will honor our efforts and somehow 
transform these souls, picked from the byways and 
hedges, into real jewels! 

Diamonds must be cut to be of value! Souls must 
often be tested by suffering before they will come to 
God. Last week there came to the hospital the great 
African Chief described in a former issue of THE 
Survey. He has thousands of natives under his con- 
trol and is a man of untold wealth and power—an 
ignorant polygamist with almost as many wives as 
Solomon had in his harem, and yet a potential jewel 
of great spiritual value. Sickness brought him to the 
hospital at midnight—afraid of death—seeking help 
from God’s people. His favorite wives and one hun- 
dred of his people followed him. Many of them heard 
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here for the first time the Way of Life explained— 
God’s method of engineering! Pray that the souls of 
this Chief and his people be mined for God, even 
though much cutting and testing be necessary to make 
them of value to the Kingdom. 

Pure diamonds shine brighter under water. Glass and 
paste jewels are dulled by the same process. So in times 
of persecution and testing the light of true Christians 
often shines the clearer. One of the many wives of a 
sub-chief in an obscure village in the hills heard the 
old, old story for the first time. It was amazingly 
new to her as she listened to one of our native Chris- 
tians in a little mud chapel. With joy she believed and 
at once gave up her heathen practices, uncouth native 
dances, witchcraft, palm wine, and the making of terri- 
ble medicines. She was ostracized by all the women 
in the harem and her village; despised and rejected by 
her husband. Like Paul, she was “thrice beaten. In 
perils by (her) own countrymen, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the wilderness, in perils among 
false brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in hunger 
and thirst, in cold and nakedness.” Like Paul, she 
never swerved from her purpose, and like him, when 
Christ cometh to make up his jewels, she will be 
among the brightest in his Crown! 

Diamonds must be washed over and over again! It 
is a costly procedure with intricate machinery. The 
costliest thing in the world is the cleansing of the 
human soul by the blood of Jesus Christ! Black dia- 
monds all about us, and yet they are of no value to 
the Kingdom until they are washed in the Blood of 
the King himself. That is why we are here—that the 
Holy Spirit may purge from sin and make these black 
souls white as snow for the royal diadem. 

The Diamond Company sent a detective thousands 
of miles to search for one lost gem. Christ left ninety 
and nine to seek for one lost soul. Do you care whether 
these black diamonds are stolen by the thief of Sin? 
Only the detective of Prayer and Faith and Love and 
Sacrifice can discover and reclaim them. 

A friend recently presented us with a large and 
costly elephant tusk, elaborately carved and polished 
by a gifted native. So valuable is this gift that we 
cannot take it out of the Congo unless it is registered 
at a government office, and the duty will perhaps be 
prohibitive. This tusk means the giving up of life— 
that is why it is so costly! Our ten-year-old daughter’s 
native name is ‘““Mibanga’—which means ivory, be- 
cause she is so white and so precious! If the natives 
think of us in terms of White Ivory, then it surely 
must be in terms of sacrifice. How far we fall short 
of this ideal and this privilege! Diamonds and ivory 
are the commercial wealth of the Congo. May we, 
who are Missionaries, become, through the grace of 
God, the spiritual wealth of this land. Pray that 
through sacrifice and the giving up of life, if need be, 
White Ivory may win Black Diamonds for God! 
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Death and Life in Africa 


By REV. JOSEPH SAVELS, Luebo, Congo Belge 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, hath eternal 
life, and cometh not into judgment, but hath passed out of death into life.’ (John 5:24.) 


I 

HREE miles from Luebo lies the village of the 
T Bena Kalambai. Two rows of brown huts along 

a lane of palm trees. Ntambwe Tshibuye is the 
chief, and his wrinkled face, his looks, his speech 
tell of a crafty mind. He was not without power and 
honor in his noonday time. With many other chiefs 
he held the idea that riches are bad for the common 
man, make him haughty, fat, and lazy. So he squeezed 
his subjects as much as he dared, filled his harem and 
provided for his relatives. He claimed a seat amongst 
the first in the council of the village headmen. But 
now he is old, his eyes are dim, his feet are swollen, 
and he has gone back to the petulant obstinacy of a 
spoiled child. In March of the past year repeated. 
attacks of a malignant fever added to his misery. His 
relatives hoisted him in a hangmat and brought him 
to the hospital where the doctor diagnosed recurrent 
fever due to the bite of a tick. A few injections cured 
him of that disease, but there is no remedy against 
old age. 

The chief sat more listless than ever, and it was 
clear that life was slowly ebbing from the worn-out 
body. His women wailed and the men of the clan 
came, looked at him and decided that something was 
to be done and that right quick. At the hospital they 
had been told about that tick that had bitten the chief 
while he was asleep. They would not deny the plausi- 
bility of such a cause. The mischief wrought by the 
tick, Kimputu, is obvious. So does everybody know 
that the leopard walks at night and kills men and 
goats. Everybody is aware that the crocodile is a 
cunning beast and lies in wait for women and chil- 
dren at the swimming beach. But who is the master 
mind behind the wickedness of these animals? Who 
sends the leopard and crocodile and the snake and 
the bug, Kimputu, to do their murderous work amongst 
men? It is evident that those animals are the tools 
of somebody who uses them for his evil purposes. 
Yea! the truth is that the primary cause of all sorts 
of mysterious ills that beset the native is found with 
the witches. Men and women whose hearts are dark, 
whose cunning is great, and who in all sorts of ways 
steal the soul of a man, a woman, a child and leave 
the now soulless body a sure prey to a lingering death. 
White men smile at such tales, but their laughter is 
born of ignorance. The black man knows that there 
is truth and wisdom in the beliefs bequeathed by a 
long line of forefathers. 

The clan decided on the spot that they would hunt 
down the witch and force him or her to restore the soul 
of the chief to its body. For some days they went 
and spied and consulted various medicine men with 
no result, until one morning a man named Ngandu 
came and said he had news. He called a half dozen 


men of the clan and then he spoke: “You know that 
the moon was full last night. I sat up rather late. 
I went indoors to prepare for bed leaving the door 
open. Suddenly I heard a knocking in my loft and 
thought of a snake or of rats. But suddenly I heard 
a big thud, and looking I saw two human forms vanish 
through the door. I was too scared to follow right 
away, and when I got up they were gone in the night. 
They were witches.” 

“Witches you say!” 

“Witches, that is what I say! What else? — Don’t 
we all know that witches slip in a man’s house at 
night, hide in his loft some wicked magical object 
which will bring sickness and death on those who 
live in that house?” 

“That is right Ngandu! 
nize them?” 

“T think I did! Yes! I’m sure I did, they are 
women of our village.” 

“Their names! Their names!” 

“Well, one is Kankelonge; the other one is Nseya.” 

The clan gasped. Here was the end of the hunt, 
and the game right within their gates. Now they 
knew who had ‘thrown a spell on the chief and was 
slowly killing him. But they would put a stop to 
that nefarious work! 

The two women were absent at that morning hour, 
having gone to collect firewood and fetch water. At 
their return at noon they were seized and tied. 

Both were widows, advanced in age and living 
within the fence of the chief—to all practical pur- 
poses his slaves. Kankelonge had one daughter, now 
married and living in a distant village. Within the 
place they had no relatives, no friends. Just two poor 
old women. 

They were tied to a stake in the burning midday 
sun, and the six men took them in hand. They wee 
told of their nightly visit at Ngandu’s house, that 
they were witches, that the chief was the victim of their 
black craft, and that they had to undo immediately 
their bad work. If not, there were means to make un- 
willing witches talk and act. Did they know of a 
hole lined with red hot stones? How would they like 
to stand in it up to their chins? 

The women cried and wailed and denied all guilt. 
They were beaten, bruised, kicked, and spat upon. 
They did not get any food or drink, but the men or- 
dered for themselves meat and strong beer, and the 
questioning went on all through the afternoon, all 
through the evening, all through the night. 

In the early morning they were taken to a swamp 
about two miles from the village. The men had some 
idea that they had hidden the spirit of the chief in 
the forest around that swamp. They were told to set 
that spirit free. They were flogged without mercy. 


But man, did you recoz- 
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Agonizing shrieks rent the air. Many people were at 
work in the fields nearby. ‘They trembled, but not 
one ventured to help. Finally Nseya was sent back 
limping and crying to the village, and the inquisitors 
concentrated on Kankelonge. Fiendish torments too 
horrid to even mention were used. She was taken back 
to the village and thrown on the mud floor of her 
little hut. Her hands and feet were tied, and all 
around her body the men arranged shavings and dry 
flowers of the palm tree, things that burn slowly. Then 
one man, the village blacksmith and guardian of the 
local jail, protested and said enough had been done. 
He was told to shut his mouth and tend to his own 
business. One man named Muangata put fire to the 
dry material. Then the door was solidly fastened, 
and she was left to roast alive. 

Late in the night the neighbors heard a feeble wail- 
ing, but no one left his bed. In the morning the 
woman was found dead, her body burned all over. A 
grave was hastily dug in the bush and the body thrown 
in. The men of the clan strutted through the village 
well pleased with their work and triumphant about 
their daring. 

A few days later it happened that Ngalula, the 
married daughter came to visit her mother. She was 
told that her mother died from pneumonia. She doubted 
the truth of that tale, went inquiring, and soon learned 
that her old mother had been murdered. She went 


to the State Administrator and told the story. The 


official made some discreet inquiries, and one morning 
a policeman came into the village, grabbed the six 
men and carried them off to jail. Two months later 
they were judged, and the sentence ran: Death for 
Muangata, many years of prison for the other five. 


II 

The morning of Monday, December 21, was bright. 
Over the Lulua river the early mist still hung, but the 
sun was sending its shafts through it and it was car- 
ried away on the wings of the breeze. Soon the wa- 
ters appeared, gaily sparkling, and the hills and 
forests and fields were seen green and fresh. Nature 
awakening to life sang its thanks to the Lord. 

It is market day at the Government station, and as 
usual hundreds of natives, clad in white, red, and 
blue, carrying their baskets and wares, are chattering, 
shouting, laughing, and pushing each other to get to 
the ferry boats. Yet a small group of men and women 
do not partake in the merriment of the crowd. They 
stand somewhat aside, look sullen, and talk in whis- 
pers. They are of the village of Bena Kalambai. 
They are not going to the market, but to the square 
where the grim gallows stand in scarlet paint. Today 
at ten sharp Muangata, who burned old Kankelonge, 
will be hung. 

We cross the river, climb the hill, reach the prison. 
Here again everything is activity, commotion, and life. 
Fatigue parties are sweeping cells and compound, car- 
rying away refuse, and bringing in water. Native 
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khaki-clad soldiers shout commands, voices answer 
with laughter or grumble, chains are clanking. Across 
the walls rises the merry noise of the commencing mar- 
ket. Above all the splendid light of the triumphant 
tropical sun. 

A small corner of the compound is fenced off with 
a few stakes tied together with wire. A couple of 
soldiers are on guard. Inside that fence three men 
are slowly eating breakfast, slices of bread and but- 
ter, fish and native beer. They have no chains about 
them and are dressed in white suits with red facings, 
their burial dress. It is now 8 A. M., and within 
two hours they will be in their coffins. All three are 
convicted murderers. The local court sentenced them 
to death. The Court of Appeal upheld the sentence, 
and two days ago a wire from Brussels broucht the 
news that the Supreme Court has ordered the execu- 
tion. 

One of them is Muangata, a smart-looking, wiry, 
less-than-middle-aged native. The other one is quite 
a young fellow belonging to the tribe of the Bakubas. 
He has a pleasant face and no one would ever think 
that he had it in him to kill a native trader to rob 
his goods. These two men had asked for the assistance 
of the Protestant preacher and the native pastor had 
answered the call and gone up to the prison. Daniel 
Kalombo is grayhaired and dignified. He has been 
many years in the ministry, and his singular eloquence, 
to which natives listen spellbound, is born from nights 
spent with God in prayer. He talked to those two men, 
prayed with them, sang with them. Muanzata, years 
before had been baptized and received into the church 
but later carried away by the lust of the flesh, had 
gone back to his heathen practices. The young one 
had at times joined the crowd listening to the native 
evangelist, but had never expressed repentanec or be- 
lief. Now he confessed his sins, accepted the Lord 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour, and received baptism at 
the hands of Kalombo. 

The magistrate, however, had requested the pres- 
ence of a missionary, and the men themselves expected 
that a white man’s words of mercy would comfort them 
at the hour of the white man’s justice. And so it 
was that, when on that Monday morning Pastor Ka- 
lombo again went to the prison, Mr. Robertson and 
I went along with him. As soon as the condemned 
men saw us, they jumped up and ran toward us with 
outstretched hands and said: “Good morning! We 
are glad to see you. The night we spent in prayer. 
Today we die. Tell us about God, about Jesus. We 
want to hear about him. Our hearts are sore afraid, 
and he alone can give us courage.” 

We sat and repeated the immortal gospel stories that 
tell of the love of Jesus for repenting sinners, for the 
murderer on the cross. They sat listening with the m- 
tent look of little children. Once Muangata, looking 
at the sun, thought of life, and a wave of bitterness 
swept over his heart, and he said how wrong it was 
to kill him while he had not done more than the 
others did. But the other man touched his arm and 
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said: “Brother, why talk about the things of this 
world? Are we not dead men? What is the world 
to us? Let us rather hear about God to whom we 
are presently going.” Muangata smiled and answered: 
“J was wrong and you are right. We are no longer 
of this world. We go to God.” 

I must confess that at the end of those two hours 
my nerves were gone. I could not shake off the 
thought: “Here are two men at my knees. They are 
strong and full of life. Within one hour, within one- 
half hour, within fifteen minutes, they will be dead 
and they know it!” 

A quarter to ten a rumble of incoming cars. The 
big doors swing open, and in walk the blackrobed mag- 
istrates. A short command. The guards line up with 
a clank of steel and flashing bayonets. 

The Commissioner of Police walks toward the con- 
demned men while they are handcuffed, he says: 
“My men, you know I am sorry that this hour has 
come, and you understand that I am not doing this 
out of my own will. The courts have spoken and 
I have to obey. Will you be good?” ‘They smiled 
and said: “Never mind, sir, never mind. We un- 
derstand. You have been kind to us.” 

Then Muangata asked, “May I say a word to the 
other prisoners?” He was allowed to do so, and the 
handcuffed white figure stepped towards the center 
of the square. “My friends, I greet you!” and from 
the serried ranks of four hundred prisoners came a 
throaty answer, “We greet you!” Again the clear 
voice of the solitary white figure: ‘My friends, I 
am going to die, I and my two mates here. Before 
I do, I wish you all luck. I die because I have been 
a bad man. I am sorry that I have done evil things. 
If I had followed God’s law, I would not be here 
today. I hope that God will have mercy on me. 
That is all! Good-bye!” 

A faint “Good-bye” rang in answer, and again in 
the hush that followed, the voice of Muangata could 
be heard, “Let us pray!” Magistrates and mission- 
aries bared their heads and the prisoners looked on 
in wondering silence. ‘Almighty God, my Father, I 
ama sinner. I know it, and thou knowest it. I was 
a thief, a murderer and an adulterer. I left thy 
service. Now, my Father, in this hour of my great 
need, I have come back to thee. I am sorry for all 
the sins I did. Forgive me, Father, and be merciful 
towards me now. For the sake of the Lord Jesus, 
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who died for me. Amen.” He stood still for a 
moment, and then the Commissioner of Police said, 
“Come, my men, let us go.” 

Forth went the procession: the guards, the prisoners, 
the priest, the Protestant missionaries, and the 
magistrates. The prisoners, along with a couple of 
guards and Pastor Kalombo, stepped into a covered 
wagon; the white men in the waiting cars. Before the 
doors of the wagon were closed, we heard voices inside 
singing the native translation of the hymn, “There’s a 
Land That is Fairer than Day.” The ride was short, 
and soon we arrived at the public square where the 
gallows stood forth in flaming red. Grave-looking 
soldiers lined the four sides and kept back the im- 
mense crowd. The condemned men stepped out and 
again we gave them a last greeting. “Brethren, think 
of Jesus on his Cross. On his Cross for our sins. 
Be men!” “Yes, yes,” they said, “we are not afraid 
now. We go to Jesus. Good-bye.” 

The ordeal was over! 

A small group of white men were standing near 
and looking on with grave wonder. One man voiced 
the feeling of all, “I never saw men die as bravely as 
that! No wonder they make fine soldiers!” 

The truth is that they were quaking with fear, but 
reached the highest bravery by overcoming that fear 
through the power of the strengthening grace of God. 
They went, and neither saw nor heard the crowd. 
They had before their eyes the vision of the Lord 
Jesus, standing high with outstretched arms to receive 
the sinful souls of his erring children, now washed 
clean with the tears of repentance. They saw Jesus, 
and death had no terrors. 

Today it was given us to see the native soul, raw 
and naked, face-to-face with the great reality of death. 
Some times we missionaries are tempted to ask our- 
selves, “How much power is there in our work? How 
deep does it reach the masses of dark Africa?” The 
answer is that the leaven of God’s Word is profoundly 
penetrating the hearts of men and women all over the 
country. The Lord Jesus is the answer to the quest 
of the black man. When the deep waters are upon 
him, he no longer hesitates and calls upon the ancient 
fetishes of his father, but as the three murderers today 
beneath the gallows, he lifts up his eyes and says, 
“Lord Jesus, I come.” 

If there is a land where the harvest is white, that 
land is Africa! 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1930—February 28, 1931 $ 679,702.58 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—February 29, 1932 


Decrease for eleven months 
Apportionment for 1931-1932 


587,294.90 


$ 92,507.68 
$1,643,000.00 








Some Congo Folk I Have Met 


By V. A. ANDERSON, Bibanga, Congo Belge, Africa 


spasmodic and sometimes unpleasant, but I am 

glad to be on an itinerary again. It is cheering 
to find that the Spirit of God can carry on his work 
in spite of rain, and, I may add, in spite of hard 
times. We could write pages of dirges on the subject 
of the financial depression which has laid its lean 
hand even upon this little village nestled among groups 
of palms in Central Africa. We have been able to 
sell few Bibles or other literature on this trip. The 
natives are much concerned because the government 
will not accept goats and chickens or other produce, 
and they are at a loss as to how to obtain the necessary 
money for the head tax. We have heard reports of 
several insurrections in several parts of the Congo 
which can be interpreted in part as a blind or loosely- 
organized resistance to conditions as they are. At any 
rate, none of them will freeze to death. I tried to 
console some friends by telling them that, but they 
didn’t seem to get the point. _But enough of la crise. 
Let me tell you of some interesting folk we have met 
while in this section. 


We chanced to meet Musungu Mbikai who has a 
taboo which makes him either primitive or very modern. 
He belongs to the nude cult. Witch doctors decided 
at his birth that for him clothes are taboo. He says 
that even when he tries to wear a belt he becomes sick. 
We know natives for whom various foods or activities 
are taboo, but this is the first time we have run across 
this particular and peculiar prohibition. It is also 
the first time that we have seen a nude adult among 
the Baluba people. We supposed at first that Mbikai 
must be demented, but he is as sane as the rest of us. 
Clothes are merely his number thirteen. When he 
m went to pay his tax, the State officer exempted him, 
thinking that he must be too poor in money or in mind 
to pay. As a matter of fact, he possesses three wives 
and has a number of children. His fields are some of 
the largest and best kept acres we have seen in this 
section. We talked to him of Christ and he listened 
attentively. We believe that Christ can make him 
free. 


ry HE daily showers and deluges make traveling 


At the Bena Kabangu village we found a young man, 
a carpenter by trade and an ardent Christian, who with 
his admirable Christian wife is doing an effective work 
in the Kingdom. He is a graduate of the Carson In- 
dustrial school of our Mission. Sometimes we have 
been somewhat disappointed in that most of the gradu- 
ates of this school have sought and easily obtained 
lucrative position with European companies instead 
of returning to their home villages to help raise the 
standard of living of their own people. This Kabongo 
Timote has done, and in a most humble and com- 
mendable way. He has built a carpenter shop and is 
teaching four village lads his trade. He has manu- 
factured a number of home-made tools which show real 
inventive genius. He has built a church shed where 





[rasukashi, one of our 


best pastors, who was a 








chief with many wives 
and had much inflwence. 
He gave them all up and 
is now one of our finest 
Christians with a great 


influence for Christ. 


he and his wife conduct daily worship and school. 
We found two converts ready for baptism. 

One of these is a boy who can read and write well. 
The other is an aged, illiterate widow, one of the most 
interesting characters and winsome babes in Christ 
that we have met in a long while. She attends the 
church services faithfully, and out of her scanty earn- 
ings from her field she contributes regularly. Ordi- 
narily we require that converts learn to read the Bible 
before they are baptized, but they said she was too old 
to learn to read, and she is. In the church shed, by 
candle light, we examined her, asking her simple ques- 
tions about the plan of salvation and her faith in the 
Lord. We were touched by her answers and rejoiced 
and marvelled at the way in which the Spirit had re- 
vealed to her God’s love and God’s Son. To some 
questions she simply said, “I do not know.” But 
whenever we asked her about the Saviour, her answers 
were ready and clear. She always spoke of him as 
‘““Mukelenge Jisu,” “Lord Jesus.” “He died for me 
and I am his forever” is her happy faith and testi- 
mony. 

The next day at sunrise prayer-meeting, while the 
world was still wrapped in a morning mist, she was 
baptized. We felt the old soul tremble while our hand 
was placed on her graying head as she stood before 
us steadying her bent frame by. holding to the center 
post of the building. Usually African Christians take 
a Bible name at baptism, and it was suggested that 
she take the name of Anna, which she did. When 
we read to her from Luke the story of the devout 
widow, Mujinga Anna appeared gratefully and radi- 
antly happy. 

The whole village rejoiced that she had been taken 
into the faith. They gathered around her and showed 
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their interest and their joy. Want of space forbids, or 
we should like to relate in full how she was first at- 
tracted to the gospel through the influence of a boy in 
his teens, and of how she has led several old people to 
discontinue the worship of their ancestral trees and to 
come and hear the Old, Old Story. Truly, as the 


Master said, it has seemed good in the Father’s sight 
to reveal his redeeming love and his transforming 
truth to babes. 

We rejoice in the share we have in this glorious work. 
What about you? Do you have any definite share in 
it? 





The Cat Goes to Church 


By A. P. HASSELL, Tokushima, Japan 


HEREAS dogs usually attach themselves to per- 
W sons rather than to places, the cat, on the con- 

trary, gives his preference to places. But this 
particular member of the feline family was an excep- 
tion to the rule. He was an unusually fine specimen 
with a long, straight tail, which latter fact indicates 
that he, or at least his forebears, were probably not 
natives of Japan, since most native Japanese cats do 
not have long tails. 

This cat was wonderfully attached to his little mas- 
ter, who was the son of a Scotch missionary. And 
wherever that young master went, like Mary’s devoted 
lamb, that cat was sure to go. It followed him to 
Sunday school one day, at Karuizawa, Japan, which 
also made the children laugh and play. And better 
still than the lamb, it is related that on one occasion 
he went to prayer meeting and stayed all night! ‘This 
cat belonged to that misssionary family for many years 
and was a regular visitor at Karuizawa when the other 
members of the household came up for summer vaca- 
tion, and was frequently seen going to and from church 
with his folks. In the meantime the young master 
grew up and is today a consecrated and useful mis- 
sionary, as his parents have been for almost half a 
century. But let us get back to that cat because 


THEREBY HANGS A TALE 


Twenty-odd years ago this missionary mother and 
said little son were traveling on the train. The mother 
took advantage of the opportunity to hand out a few 
gospel tracts to her fellow-passengers. On the second- 
class department there was only one passenger besides 
herself and her son, a woman with a very troubled 
face. The latter accepted the leaflet offered her but 
held it in her hand without looking at it, while she 
gazed fixedly at the foreign woman who was now 
making her way into the third-class departments where 
the crowds were. 

As soon as the missionary lady returned to her 
seat, she felt constrained to go over and sit near the 
stranger with the troubled face. And then a conver- 
sation began. The stranger was from Kobe, where 
months before she had become a Christian and been 
baptized at one of the chapels of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Mission which was in charge of Dr. Myers. 
Her first months following that event had been happy 
ones. She had found great comfort and joy in the 
study of her Bible and in her newly-found Saviour. 


But a shadow had come across her life. She had 
ceased reading her Bible and praying and had lost all 
interest in religion and in everything else. Encour- 
aged by the sympathy of the missionary lady she was 
emboldened to relate her whole story. She had traveled 
all the way, hundreds of miles, from Kobe to Karui- 
zawa for the fixed purpose of climbing to the top of 
Mount Asama and throwing herself into its horrible, 
smoking crater! Leaving the train she had made 
the eight-mile journey to the base of the mountain 
by foot. But there she encountered an obstacle that 
she had not reckoned upon. She found herself con- 
fronted by a policeman who informed her that because 
of an anticipated eruption the road to the top of the 
mountain had been temporarily closed. 

Determined to adopt some other method of putting 
an end to her miserable existence, she had wended her 
weary way back to Karuizawa Station, intending to 
throw herself in front of a rushing train, but the trains 
were all scheduled to stop there and hence there were 
none that suited her purpose. And besides, there were 
so many railway employees and others nearby that 
there was danger of being unsuccessful in her attempt 
and of being called insane and returned to her home 
under guard. 

It would never do to fail in her purpose, and to 
insure success she decided to go to Kuma-no-taira, a 
small station near Karuizawa where there would be 
no one to interfere with her when she should take 
the tragic step. 

At the ticket window she had asked for a third- 
class ticket, but somehow the agent had misunderstood 
her and had issued a second-class one instead. It 
would be her last purchase, she thought, so what dif- 
ference did it make if the price was a few cents higher? 
This seemingly trifling mistake turned out to be the 
means of saving not only her life, but also of saving 
her soul, and of bringing her into a most consecrated 
and useful career of service during the years that have 
intervened since that never-to-be-forgotten day. Had 
the ticket agent not made the mistake, she would have 
been in a different car from the missionary lady and 
in all probability would have carried out her determi- 
nation to commit suicide. 

When the station of Kuma-no-taira was reached, in- 
stead of getting off alone as she had intended doing, 
she got off under the watchful eye of that Scotch mis- 
sionary, who took her back to her own consecrated 
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home, where for two weeks she was encouraged and 
taught, and where she found joy in living that she 
had never before known or dreamed of. 

And where does the cat come in? Well, that cat 
was a pet of which the Japanese lady in our story 
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was very fond. And as a slight expression of her 
gratitude for the kindness of which she had been the 
recipient in that home for those two weeks, she gave 
the cat to the little boy, who for years has loved it 
and cherished the memory of the friend who gave it. 





The Rise and Fall—and Rise Again, of the 
East Brazil Mission 


By MRS. J. M. SYDENSTRICKER, Campo Bello, Minas, Brazil 


PPARENTLY it all came about because Miss 

Marchant set the style! It would seem that 

rising to dizzy heights in Varginha was the 
cause (you never saw such long, steep steps as in the 
girls’ dormitory), except that Miss Marchant. didn’t 
fall till she reached the next to the last step. She 
fell and broke her foot—a very bad break at that! 

Lavras would not be outdone, and at once had two 
candidates in the running. Miss Tannehill fell down 
the Kemper front steps and wrenched her wrist severely. 
Immediately after that, Mr. Knight injured his leg on 
the volley ball court and had to go around on crutches 
for a while. 

What with Oliveira’s representative having fallen 
down in Varginha, as the scene of action, Campo Bello 
was the only station completely out of things, so Miss 
Gordon proceeded to do the honors for us over here. 
She fell down with a glass bottle in her hand and cut 
it rather badly. This, however, was the only fall from 
which any real physical good resulted, as far as we 
can see. But, then, Miss Gordon does everything a 
bit differently from any one else. In the fall a 
vertebra went back into place that had been out for 
ten years—something that chiropractors and osteopaths 
had failed to do! This was such a novelty that she 
would wake up at night out of sheer joy of being able 
to sleep on either side. 

The rest of us were often reminded: ‘Wherefore let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 
And, perhaps, I’d better be careful writing about it, lest 
I fall down myself taking this to the post office. 

All of this seemed to be prophetic of the future. 
The CUT hit us harder than other missions, since we 
have never been on a parity with them. 

However, we are not discouraged. ‘Man’s extrem- 
ity is God’s opportunity.” On every side there are 


open doors to encourage us. Schools are full to capacity, 
people are eager to hear the gospel, and we have more 
invitations to preach and teach than time and strength 
will allow our limited personnel. A mere cut in salary 
and appropriations (even if it is about forty per cent 
in working class funds) is not enough to dishearten us 
when there echoes down through the ages: “Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them 
shall not fall without your Father. But the very hairs 
of your head are numbered. Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations and, lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” 

Of what use is a promise until we make it our own? 
And so we are appropriating many of the “exceeding 
great and precious promises” that the Lord has given 
us, and finding in them great solace during these tedious 
times. Men may fail, but God cannot fail. Someone 
has said that “God’s multiplication table is always 
right.” So we face the future hopefully, expectantly, 
joyously, knowing that he who has promised “‘is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think.” 

Everyone is well again from the series of accidents, 
and we can only be very, very thankful. Miss Mar- 
chant has had a special opportunity to give a series of 
Bible studies during convalescence, and has found her 
experience a point of contact, so we begin to see the 
loving Father’s purpose. Indeed it is an ill wind that 
blows no good. 

After each blow and fall we attempt to rise again. 
We would have it said of us, as it is written of Nehe- 
miah and his men: “And they said, Let us rise up 
and build. So they strengthened their hands for this 
good work.” By your prayers, sympathy, and gifts, 
you at the home base can help strengthen the hands of 
your representatives on the firing line. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


Arrivals 


Mexico—Miss Letty Beaty. 


Departures 


China—Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Junkin, returning from 
furlough. 
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Does It Pay? 


What Does It Cost? 


By MRS. S. R. GAMMON, Lavras, Brazil 


it? I believe I can. How? I will try to tell 
you in a few words. 

You—The Presbyterian Church, U. S.,—sent some 
missionaries to Brazil. They have worked there for 
about sixty years. They have done their share in. 
building up a National Presbyterian Church of over 
30,000 members and 25,000 baptized children; this in 
addition to a considerable number of Christians who 
are still under the care of the missions. 

The ministers of this national church were educated 
in your missionary schools and seminaries. Its teachers 
were educated in your schools. Thousands of its mem- 
bers received a Christian education from the same 
source. 

This church is self-governing, self-supporting, self- 
propagating. 

It is a missionary church. For years it has main- 


D OES it pay? Well, yes, it does. Can you prove 


tained a mission in Portugal. This mission is growing 
rapidly. The story of the consecration of those who 
were brought to Christ through its agency is enough to 
shame anybody who expects to be “carried to the skies 
on flowery beds of ease.” This mission in Portugal 
will some day be sending missionaries to the Portuguese 
colonies in Africa. Its missionary pastor is a product 
of your school in Lavras. 

It cooperates, too, in the mission to the Indians, 
where a young couple, trained in Lavras, are serving 
as agricultural missionary and teacher, and are sup- 
ported by the National Presbyterian Church. 

In a few years, the National Church will be ready 
to take over the work as a whole, and then your mis- 
sionaries will push on into the’interior, and begin 
pioneering all over again. 

Does it pay? We missionaries say it does. 

But what has it cost? Well, what has it cost YOU? 





Victories of 


the Gospel 


By MARIA J. ATKINSON 


I 


OME years ago two of the students from our Kobe 
Theological Seminary were sent to Takamatsu for 
evangelistic work during the summer vacation. 

One of them, whose name I do not now recall, im- 
pressed me as being an exceptionally fine fellow. He 
was a guest in my home, and together we spoke very 
freely of .the things that burdened our hearts. He 
was truly burdened for the salvation of others, espe- 
cially his own aged mother who was still unsaved. I 
began to correspond with her and to send her Chris- 
tian literature. Together we continued to pray for her. 

Our ways parted, and I lost sight of her entirely. 
About a year after I returned from my furlough in 
America I attended a meeting for the deepening of the 
spiritual life of believers. This young man, now in 
the pastorate in another city, came and introduced 
himself as the young evangelist mentioned above. His 
face was radiant as he told me that his mother had 
accepted Jesus Christ as her Saviour. 


II. 


Twenty-five years ago it was my privilege to be a 
supply worker for a couple of months in a Girls’ 
High School of another mission. Only one of those 
girls stands out distinctly in my memory now, and 
this is not because of her attainments in anything but 
Deviltry. She was contrary, disobedient, and a hard 
case to handle, and gave but little evidence of ever 
amounting to anything good. I decided to put the Lord 
to the test to see what tears, entreaties and prayers 
could do for her. At the end of my engagement there, 
I returned to my station. 


Some time after it was my good fortune to meet her 
in a railway station in Tokyo. We were both waiting 


.for the trains which would take us in opposite direc- 


tions, perhaps never to meet again. I asked her if she 
had accepted Jesus Christ as her Saviour and she said 
she had not. I assured her that I was going to con- 
tinue to pray for her until she did become a Christian, 
and with this we parted and I lost sight of her until 
last summer a friend of mine was traveling in Korea 
and met her and heard the above story from her own 
lips. 

Just the other day I had a long letter from her 
declaring that God had heard my prayers, and that 
my tears had been rewarded. She is the wife of a 
Tokyo pastor, and has reared a Christian family, and 
I trust her life is witnessing to the power of the Gospel 
to save to the uttermost. “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters; for thou shalt find it after many days.” 


III. 


This is the story of a very humbly born country girl, 
who has worked with missionaries for a number of 
years in the capacity of cook. Well do I recall the 
many outbursts of passion, the display of a proud, 
obdurate heart, and, alas, the use of lying words. A 
few Sundays ago she came in from her country home 
to make me a visit and attend church the next day. 
It was such a joy to see what the Gospel has done 
for her. That old proud, haughty heart has been taken 
away, and a sweet spirit of Christlike humility that 
makes her willing to perform the most menial tasks has 
taken its place. 
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I Want 


Question: What do you require of a native before 
admitting him into the Church? 


Answer: The requirements vary slightly on the dif- 
ferent mission fields. However, all demand extremely 
high standards for Church admission, for the Christian 
on, the field must be a model to his brethren; he must 
be Christian not only in convictions but in character 
and conduct. Those interested at first are classed as 
“inquirers’’; then they join the catechumen classes, 
where, perhaps for a number of years, according to 
their intelligence, ability, and experience, they are 
instructed in the Scriptures, the fundamentals of the 
faith, and in Christian conduct. During this period 
they are examined at regular intervals, their conduct 
is observed, and if they are judged fit they are finally 
admitted to Church membership. If we at home had 
to pass the examinations which our new converts on 
the foreign field must face, our Church membership 
would probably greatly diminish in the next ten years. 


Question: Who decides the number of missionaries 
assigned to each station? 


Answer: The Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions in Nashville ordinarily sends missionaries to the 
country in which the worker is most sorely needed or 
which the missionary prefers. Usually the Mission 
allocates the missionary to his particular station and 
type of work. If a particular piece of work calls for 
a particular person, this worker when found is sent 
out to fill that special task. The mission always re- 
serves the right to change any missionary from one 


station to another as necessity may arise or wisdom 
dictates. 


Question: What is the Executive Committee’s 
method of getting an accurate report of the work of 
the mission fields to put before the Church at home? 

Florence S. Preston. 

Answer: Ordinarily each foreign missionary pre- 
sents to his station Secretary an annual report of his 
work. The Secretary of the station digests these in- 


dividual reports and makes a “station report” to his 
Mission at the Annual Meeting. The Mission Secretary 


then digests or combines these station reports into a. 


Mission report, which is forwarded to the Foreign 
Mission Committee in Nashville. These Mission re- 
ports are then used as the basis of the Executive 
Committee’s Annual Report to the General Assembly 
and are published under the title of “Annual Report 
of the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions.” 
The Executive Committee has long since discovered 
that if there are any secrets which it never wishes 
the Church to discover, it has only to publish them 
in its “Annual Report.” 


Question: Who can do best evangelistic work, 1 
na‘ive or a foreigner? 


Answer: There is no categorical answer to this 
question. The value of the individual’s work is de- 
pendent upon natural ability, training, and surrender 
to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Ordinarily nation- 
ality need have very little to do with it. Certainly 
the native worker should know his language and his 
people better than the foreigner. But the foreigner 
still has prestige, even in the Orient, which the native 
does not have. Perhaps “prestige” is the wrong word. 
It may be mere “curiosity” that brings the crowd to 
him. Nevertheless he can gather and hold a crowd 
frequently when the native preacher cannot. 


to Know 


Question: Is there a special call to be a mission. 
ary? 


Answer: Missionaries answer “Yes” to this ques. 
tion, and they ought to know best. Those who go sim- 
ply because of the abstract notion of “world-service” 
will find much to disillusion them on the foreign field. 
They may even discover that their “service” is not 
eagerly sought after. Only one who feels a distinct 
call from God to go to the foreign field will be able 
to stand up under the strain, the dirt, the rebuffs, the 
discouragements, the smells, the noise, the sacrifices, 
and the tremendous physical hardships which the work 
of the foreign missionary demands. 


Question: Js it possible to go as a missionary at 
one’s own expense under the sanction of the Executive 
Committee ? 


Answer: It is not possible to be a “member” of a 
mission and be “separate” from it too. If one is to 
join the Mission and seek the benefits of being a 
member of the Mission he must, of course, come under 
the rules and regulations of the Mission. These rules 
have been made by the Mission and by the General 
Assembly of our Church. The last case to come before 
our Executive Committee was handled simply by the 
individual’s turning over the cost of his support to 
the Foreign Mission Committee each year, then plac- 
ing himself on the same basis as every other mission- 
ary, his salary and allowance being paid back to him 
by the Mission Treasurer, his work being assigned by 
the mission, and his treatment being the same as that 
of all other missionaries. 


Question: What do foreign missionaries first tell 
to a non-Christian to interest that person in Christ?— 
(Anonymous. ) 


Answer: No definite answer can be given to this 
question since it would vary with the circumstances 
and with the different missionaries. Just as there is 
no one ideal approach to the non-Christian in Amer- 
ica, there is no ideal approach to the non-Christian 
outside of America. The wise missionary always takes 
advantage of every opening that presents itself, and 
to the non-Christian who may not think in terms of 
religion at all or has no adequate conception of re 
ligion, the first approach may not be a religious one 
at all. I suggest that the next time you see a mis- 
sionary you put this same question to him and see 
what he says. 


Question: Why is our Southern Presbyterian work 
confined to the present six countries? What about our 
responsibility to India, etc.?—( Anonymous.) 


Answer: In the providence of God our Church opened 
up these fields as the demands and opportunities of 
fered, and as men and women declared themselves 
ready to begin work in these particular fields. When 
our Church was formed in 1861, I am sure it had no 
thought of doing work in just these fields, but ex 
pected rather to follow the leading of the Holy Spirit. 
This our Church has tried to do. 

Many in our Church would like to see new work 
started, but until we more adequately care for our 
present fields it would not be considered wise to think 
of adding others. Let us hope that some day we may 
have work in India, and why not work in the Near 
East also, where this missionary enterprise started' 
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Our Church and Its Debts 


By EDWARD D. GRANT, Acting Secretary of Stewardship 


paths that the talk of church debts has not be- 
come a sort of “static” to our Presbyterian peace 
of mind. Many have long associated the word “debts” 
only with our Church’s Executive Committees, but 
when these, which have caused so much discussion in 
recent General Assemblies, are compared to the debts 
which local churches have piled up, the Assembly 
Committees’ debts do not look quite so formidable. 
No one in his normal mind could be expected to en- 
joy being in debt, but that it is a just ground for 
hysteria, or discouragement, or morbidity, does not 
necessarily follow. We have come through a period 
when business is said to have over-extended in its race 
to keep up with abnormal opportunities for expan- 
sion, and today there are those who feel that the “‘ab- 
normal opportunities for expansion” were more of a 
mirage than a reality. It is only natural that aggres- 
sive churches should wish to follow closely the lead 
of the business world in its policy of expansion, and 
thus some may be thought of as over-expanded when 
their load of debt is closely scrutinized. 

But there is one vast difference between an over- 
expanded business and an over-expanded church: 
whereas the over-expanded business may lose its cus- 
tomers in an economic crisis, the over-expanded church 
should have more “customers” than ever. And this is 
actually working out in experience. Many businesses 
have been closing their doors, while the churches, al- 
though much poorer financially, are finding men and 
women driven inside their doors by the sheer pressure 
of worldly disillusionment and economic despair. Thus 
our churches may be losers temporarily in so far as 
budgets are concerned, but they are becoming richer in 
Man power and in spiritual resources, either of which 
In itself is insurance against future economic perils. 

Exactly what are the debts our Church is facing? 
When our Executive Committees’ books are examined 
we see that on April 1, 1931, our Foreign Mission 
Committee owed $359,277; our Home Mission Com- 
mittee $128,200; our Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief Committee $52,180. These make a total 
of $539,657, slightly over half a million dollars, but 
small when compared to Beard indebtedness of other 
denominations in America, in some of which individual 
Boards owe twice our total amount. Not that we should 
try to regard this total as insignificant or immaterial, 


T pats are few of us living so far off the beaten 


but rather we should not let it terrify us nor drive us 
into hysterics or into some poorly-thought-out plan 
which calls for some unnecessary reduction of service 
to our Lord Jesus Christ. Fortunately, our General 
Assembly has a plan for reducing Executive Committee 
debts which went into operation on the first of this 
month and which, if left undisturbed by succeeding 
General Assemblies, will eliminate the total $539,657 
indebtedness in five years. Let us hope this may be 
accomplished before that time. It only means a little 
over one dollar each for every member of our Church. 

But we have been looking at only one phase of our 
Church’s indebtedness, the smallest part of it. As we 
reach out into the local churches we begin to learn what 
indebtedness really is. Taking the debts on church 
property alone—church buildings, Sunday-school build- 
ings, and manses—we are amazed at the total of 
$8,058,866 which we find. This is not complete but 
it is accurate enough. ‘The total is divided among 
the Synods as follows: 


Synod 
Alabama 
Appalachia 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
*North Carolina 806,147 
Oklahoma 59,300 
*Snedecor Memorial 1,834 
*South Carolina 542,943 
*Tennessee 550,613 
*Texas 1,442,637 
Virginia 857,888 
West Virginia 451,077 
(Nore:—Synods starred (*) indicate that figures are 
not complete as reports from all the Presbyteries have 
not been received.) 


Property Indebtedness 
$ 377,555 
454,674 
355,932 
582,133 
445,012 
319,491 
374,281 
285,612 
151,737 


But even here we find nothing to lament over, for 
against these liabilities within the Synods there is the 
property itself which is valued at $60,359,365 in church 
and Sunday-school buildings and $6,965,363 in.manses, 
or a total asset of $67,324,728. With our Church 
indebtedness covered with a value of over eight to one 
there should be little to fear or fret about. 


(Continued on page 256) 
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April Program 


DEPARTMENT IV—CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


THE CHURCH AND PRESBYTERIAN STUDENTS IN 
STATE INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 
11,539 Students from our Church in these Institutions. 
FELLOWSHIP AND DINNER Hour—( Forty-five 
minutes). 

1. Dinner Hour 

Invocation. 
Dinner and Entertainment. 
2. President’s Period—(Four to seven minutes). 
Hymn: ‘Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing.” 
Report of Group leaders on assignments for 
March. 

Announcement of the Service Program for April. 

Other announcements. 

Announcement of the topic, and the Chairman of 
the Department who is to be the leader for this 
meeting. 





EDUCATIONAL PRoGRAM—(Thirty to forty minutes). 
1. Worship—(Four to seven minutes). 
“For the Lord giveth wisdom; out of His mouth 


cometh knowledge and understanding.” Prov- 


erbs 2:6. 
Hymn: “Just as I Am, Thine Own to Be.” 
Prayer: That all who teach and all who study 
in our colleges and universities may know and 
follow Jesus Christ, who is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life. 
Scripture: Psalm 19. 
Hymn: “I Gave My Life for Thee.” 


2. Educational. 


THE CHURCH AND PRESBYTERIAN STUDENTS IN 
STATE INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 
Introduction: (By the Chairman of this Department) 
First Topic: What does our Church owe to its Stu- 

dents in State Institutions? 
Second Topic: What will the Church lose if it Fails 
to Reach them with Religion? 
1. Potential Leadership for Church and Community. 
Third Topic: What Can the Church at Large do for 
them? 
1. Cooperate in Departments of Religion. 
2. Provide College Pastors. 
3. Furnish Aid to the College Town Churches. 
Fourth Topic: Results Hoped for and Realized. 


Note: This Program has been prepared by Rev. 
J. J. Murray, D. D., Pastor of the Lexington 
Presbyterian Church, Lexington, Va. 





Brief message from ihe Pastor—(Three minutes). 
Hymn: ‘Jesus Keep Me Near the Cross.” 
Prayer. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING AND USING THE 
PROGRAM 


T'HE PRESIDENT 


This is the first meeting for the new President. In 
a certain sense he is on trial with the organization. If 
he makes good at this meeting it will be easier for 
him throughout the year. On the other hand, he can 
count on the men responding more readily as it is his 
first effort. 

Three things should receive special attention for this 
meeting: (1) An effort should be made to secure a 
good attendance. Cards mailed out by the President 
and Secretary with a special message from the new 
officers will help. A personal word to the men as he 
meets them will also be very effective. (2) A good 
program should be planned. There may be a new 
Chairman of this Department. If so, the President 
should offer his help in arranging the program. (3) A 
well thought out Service program should be offered to 
the men. If the new President makes good on these 
things he is a long way on the road to a successful year. 


CHAIRMAN OF DEPARTMENT IV—CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The most important thing at each meeting of the 
Men-of-the-Church is the Educational Program. If men 
are to be interested in the work of the Church, they 
must be informed. This is the responsibility of the 
Chairmen of the seven departments. 

The Chairman should begin early with his program 
and see that it is well prepared. Too much stress can 
not be put on the importance of the men giving their 
material in their own words. Insist that they are not 
making speeches, but giving in a straightforward man- 
ner some facts in which they have become interested. 
For the best results, have a meeting of all who are to 
take part, and plan the program together. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


1. Copies of the Program material may be secured 
from the Department of Men’s Work, 301 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. Special material for this program will be furnished 
by the Executive Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

“Relations Between the Church and State Institutions 
of Higher Training,” by Dr. BE. A. Alderman. 

(This is a very fine statement. Order from Dr. H. H. 
Sweets, Executive Secretary, Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky.) 
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The Survey Reading Contest and 
The Birthday Objective 


LETTER from Mrs. W. W. Draper, President 

of the Arkansas Presbyterial, tells of the way 

she is pushing THE Survey Reading Contest. 
She writes: 

“T am sending a copy of THE Survey Reading Con- 
test plans to each of my Group Committee Chairmen. 
To the Chairman of the winning Group in my Presby- 
terial we are going to give a year’s subscription to THE 
Survey, and I’m suggesting to the Presidents that 
the Auxiliaries give the same to the Circle Chairman 
who has the winning Circle.” 

We congratulate Mrs. Draper on this excellent plan 
she is working, and commend it to others. If you 
have not entered THE Survey Reading Contest, do 


so at once. In the March issue of THE SuRVEY, page 
148, you will find the rules of the contest. To help 
one’s Presbyterial and Synodica! win the contest, read 
every article in the March, April and May issues of 
THE Survey bearing on the 1932 Birthday Objective. 
Following is a list of the articles which appear in this 
issue of THE SuRVEY. Read them and get your friends 
to do likewise. 

“To Help Make Real Christian Home-Makers, and 
Mothers,’”—page 197. 

“Home Economics at Highland”—page 243. 

“Mountain Customs and Superstitions”——page 244. 

“Home Economics at Highlanl”—page 243. 

“For the Good It Will Do Her”—page 243. 





The Lady in Blue 


By ALICE B. CALDWELL, Stuart Robinson, Blackey, Ky. 


OON. A sultry day. With firm, determined 
steps, up the stony path that runs along the bed 
of a tiny stream, moves a lady in blue uniform, 

the Florence Nightingale of a mountain mission field. 
On her way she pauses once and looks thoughtfully at 
a desolate spot where five years ago stood a cabin beside 
this small, innocent-looking brook. She remembers the 
day she stopped for the last time to plead with the 
mother there for permission to take the wee, afflicted 
girl to the children’s free hospital in Louisville. Ah, 
no, impossible! The mother loved the little one too 
well. She could not think of letting her go so far away. 
A few days later came the awful flood that turned the 
brook into a raging torrent. The cabin was swept 
away and mother and daughter went down to death in 
the dark waters. 

Though flushed with the heat, the Lady-in-Blue 
Presses on, for her day’s work is but half accom- 
plished. All morning she has weighed and examined 
the children in one little country school, and she must 
be back soon to spend the afternoon in like manner in 
another school. Finally she turns from the stream and 
begins to climb the mountainside. Up, up, the trail 
leads, and then, skirting a line of boulders, it grows 
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steeper still. Another turn in the rugged path and she 
soon reaches her destination, a dilapidated, two-room 
log cabin, the front of which rests upon a rock shelf, 
while the rear is propped on the sloping side of the great 
boulder. 

No cow, no mule, no pigs in sight; no chickens 
scratching around the house, no soil to scratch—just 
the rock. Not a fence, not a sign of living creature. 
Yes, a lanky dog—just a common cur—lies in front 
of the door, and above the great rock, on the dizzy 
mountainside is a field of waving corn. It is the first 
crop ever raised on that field, for the land has been 
cleared this year, dug and hoed and planted by hand. 
No place for a mule—too steep to plow. The hands 
of a widow over fifty and three boys, eighteen, twelve, 
and ten have done the work. They rented this little 
place on shares in February, and must give half the 
crop as rent. They are hopeful of having one hundred 
bushels of corn. 

The Lady-in-Blue moves swiftly to the open door 
and knocks. ‘Come in,” calls a voice from within the 
house. Two beds, a trunk, a splint-bottomed chatr, and 
a camp stool are all.the furniture the visitor sees. On 
the wide hearth, after the usual mountain custom, stand 
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rows of canned fruit—berries and apples put up for 
winter. Later, when fires are needed, the cans will 
be set back under the beds. The walls of the clean 
little cabin are neatly papered with leaves from the 
catalogue of a well-known mail-order house. There 
are four doors. There was once a window, but it is 
boxed up now. Through the back door one may look 
down the mountainside to a ravine along which a 
brooklet trickles. Beyond this rises another rugged 
mountain. The rear of the house is four or five feet 
above the rock. On a lower shelf is soil enough for a 
little garden, and nearby are two apple trees, and a 
few zinnias, cosmos, and touch-me-nots struggling to 
live. Through wide cracks in doors and floor comes 
in the fresh air, which is very pleasant on a hot day 
like this, but one shivers a little at the thought of the 
winter days to come. Once there was a hole in the 
wall up near the eaves, but now it is papered over. On 
a former visit the Lady-in-Blue asked why the hole was 
there. ‘To look out of and to shoot out of,” was the 
simple reply. 

“Fetch a chair and set down,” comes in a pleasant 
voice from behind the door. “I’m sure glad to see you.” 
The visitor turns, and there on the side of the bed sits 
a woman of perhaps thirty, neat and clean, but thin and 
wan, and unable to move the lower part of her body. She 
is the cripple the Lady-in-Blue has climbed the moun- 
tain this torrid day to see. With gentle hands she ex- 
amines the poor knees. They are rigid and swollen to 
three times their natural size. Below them the legs are 


but skin and bones, and look like mere pipe stems. 
All day long she sits there with only the dog for com- 


pany. Nothing to rest her back against, nothing to do. 
In warm weather the pain is not so bad, she says cheer- 
fully, but it grips her mightily on cold or rainy days. 
At night her brother lifts her into bed and props her 
knees up. Yes, she can lie on her side a little while, 
but she gets so tired, so very tired. How long has she 
had rheumatism? Fourteen years. She lived down 
in a mining town and was not bedridden until a few 
months ago. When she became helpless her husband 
walked away one day and never came back. The 
neighbors found her by and by, and informed her 
mother. How she ever reached the cabin on the moun- 
tain the nurse did not ask. Has she seen a doctor? 
Yes, many doctors, but nobody could do her any good. 
She has always been sickly. 


Yes, she can read.. She went through the fourth 
grade in school. Her brother has had one year in High 
School but he must work now, at any iob he can get. 
He hopes to get a steady job to work on the road 
tomorrow. 

Is there anything she can do? Oh, yes. Sometimes 
when she feels well and has the pieces, she works on 
quilts. “On a shelf in the corner of the room are sev- 
eral quilts she has pieced. 

“Where are your mother and the other two boys to- 
day?” asked the Lady-in-Blue. 

“(Maw went to Mitchell’s place this mornin’ to strip 
cane, and tuck Ted with her. They’re makin’ sorghum, 
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and they'll give Maw enough to last us this winter. 
Bill, the least one, is at school.” 

‘Have you had any dinner?” 

“Oh, yeah, Maw put some victuals on the chair be- 
fore she left.” The cripple must have eaten it for 
there is no sign of it left. 

“I'd sure appreciate it if you could get me into a 
home for cripples,” she said wistfully. “It’s hard on 
Maw for me to be here.”” The woman went on proudly 
telling about “Maw” and the boys, and hoping, too, 
to detain her visitor as long as possible. 

When “Maw” and the boys had cleared the moun- 
tainside, put in the crop and hoed it over once, a dread- 
ful ulcer came on “Maw’s” back which laid her up 
from June till after the corn was hoed for the last time. 
Her back is much better now but the sore is still run- 
ning. But “Maw” goes out and works at any job 
she can get. 

“How far did she walk today?” asked the Lady-in- 
Blue. “It’s about six miles to Mitchell’s. Yeah, it’s 
hard on Maw to work all day and walk back six miles 
and then get supper. I’d sure appreciate anything you 
could do for me.” 

Late that day the Lady-in-Blue, down near the little 
railroad station, sat awhile on the porch of Mrs. Strong, 
the widow who owns ‘“Maw’s” mountain home. 
“There’s Mary now,” said widow number three as 
“Maw” got off the little train that runs three miles up 
“the holler” to the logging camp ‘Mary’s a good 
woman and works hard. She must uv give out and rode 
the train three miles down. She most always walks.” 

“I’m sure glad to see you,” said “Maw.” “I’m 
dirty to shake hands. I been strippin’ cane all day, 
but when the car come along I just dropped everything 
and come too.” 


“How are you getting along, Mrs. Watts?” 

“Not much. Looks like it’s hard to get work enough 
to make bread for the family. But folks are good to 
us and help us all they can,” she added cheerfully. 


Mrs Watts is a sensible, intelligent-looking woman 
with a pleasant face and hopeful disposition. She uses 
better English than most of the women of her age in 
the mountains and looks as if she had seen better days. 
Four or five years ago her husband died of tuberculosis 
and she has struggled bravely on to support her chil- 
dren, send them to school, and train them in the right 
way. It is hard on “Maw” with her lame back and 
so many mouths to feed, but she never complains, and 
like the most of mountain people, she accepts her lot 
in life as from the Lord. But the pleading voice of 
the helpless one far up on the mountainside echoes and 
re-echoes in the tender heart of the Lady-in-Blue. 

Is there no place, children of God, in any home any- 
where for one more broken life? One weary, despair 
ing sheep, “sick and helpless and ready to die?” 


“But the Shepherd makes answer, ‘This of Mine 
Has wandered away from Me, 
And although the road be rough and steep, 
I go to the mountain to find My sheep.’ 7 
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‘For the Good It Will Do Her™ 
By W. L. COOPER, Jr., Stuart Robinson, Blackey, Ky. 


dormitory. She’s a great, big, stout girl an’ don’t 

care to work. (The mountain people use this ex- 
pression as we would say, “She doesn’t mind work- 
ing.”) I got her at home now an’ all the boys are 
gone an’ there ain’t nobody to take her anywhere an’ 
there ain’t nowhere to go if there was. It looks like 
if I let her go anywhere with anybody it is apt to 
be the wrong kind of people an’ if I don’t let her go 
it hurts some of the neighbors’ feelin’s. You know I 
want my girls to be brought up just right. If you 
can take her in I shore will be glad. I have to buy 
the books an’ pay the tuition for the rest o’ the young- 
uns an’ even have to help Jeems a tiny mite an’ he 


| COME over to see if I couldn’t get Molly in the 


graduates from college this year. I want to keep all 
my bills paid up, but it just looks like I’ve got 
more’n I c’n possible take care of now. 

The main reason, though, for gettin’ Molly in is for 
the good it will do her. I know she'll be in the 
hands of folks that will look after her, make her go 
to church an’ Sunday school an’ raise her up in the 
way she ought to be raised. I want to get her in 
now before she learns too much of the ways that are 
bad. She’s just fifteen now an’ you know girls about 
that age are in the place where they are easy to take 
in all that is bad. I shore will appreciate it if you’ll 
take her an’ let me know just as soon as you can. 





Home Economics at 


Highland Institution 


By CARY R. BLAIN, Superintendent, Guerrant, Kentucky 


Ironing day at Highland. These girls are learning 
one of the arts of good housekeeping 
me 


OMETIMES we think it’s very good what there 
S is of it, and sometimes we are tempted to suspect 
To what do 
these cryptic statements apply? Gentle reader, we are 
sorry to say we are thinking of the Home Economic 


“ther’s plenty of it, such as it is.” 


work at Highland Institution. Our visitors, who eat 
the delicious rolls so often served in our dining-room, 
or see some of the neat articles of clothing displayed 
at commencement time, and the table of tempting 
salads, cakes, and other dainties, would probably think 
our girls are getting a good course in Home Economics. 


But we, who know how much better work might he. 


done, and how much more of it, have long been trou- 
bled at our inability to do better by our mountain girls. 

Our teachers are two, but each is loaded with other 
responsibilities. One is our dining-room matron, whose 
job of feeding a hundred hungry folk three times a 
day and directing a large group of girls in kitchen 


and dining-room is enough to keep mind and hands 
busy, without some hours of class instruction each 
week. The other, besides carrying a full teacher’s 
schedule in the school, is ma‘ron of the larger girls; 
she has a two-in-one job, increased to a three-in-one 
by responsibility for the instruction in sewing. 








Mr. and Mrs. James May and children, Faith and J. W. 
Mrs. May, who is a graduate of Stuart Robinson 
School, is a “real Christian home-maker and mother.” 
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A room in the school building is set aside for this 
Department, and being large and well lighted and 
fitted with sink and running water, it could be much 
worse. However, when the cooking has to be done 
largely on an oil stove (Which of these girls of ours 
is likely to cook for her family on an oil stove in 
years to come?) and eighteen girls have to operate 
two sewing machines (and these sometimes go off cen- 
ter and “act up’), you can readily see that our teach- 
ers with their limited time are handicapped by in- 
sufficient tools. 

Then we feel so keenly that cooking and sewing are 
only a fractional part of what is comprehended in 
home-making. Instruction in home decorating, the de- 
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velopment of good taste in tints and furnishings, train- 
ing in home management, making and living on a 
budget, lessons in marketing, in the relationship be- 
tween. wife and husband, and parents and children, 
lessons in child-training, the place of religion in the 
home—these and other elements that belong to the very 
heart and soul of a good home are thinzs we covet 
for our girls, and things they will lay hold of and 
respond to. 

Yes, our work is good as far as it goes, and now 
thanks to our good women, we hope to see it go much 
farther, and fill its true place in the training of our 
girls—and yours. 





Mountain Customs and Superstitions 
By KERN WHITAKER, CLASS OF 1932, Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Kentucky 


stick and cut the child’s height on it, then put 

the stick where it won’t be touched, and when 
the child grows about up to this notch, it never will 
have the phthisic any more. 

In churning, if.the butter fails to gather, you put a 
silver dollar in the churn to keep the witches off. so 
the butter can gather. 

When a circle is around the moon at night, the num- 
ber of stars included in the circle denotes the number 
of days before bad weather. 

It is the custom in these mountains for men to walk 
before the women. This originated with the first set- 
tlers who came to the mountains. 

It is bad luck to either kill a cat or let a black cat 

cross your path. 

» It is bad luck to start anywhere and turn back for 
anything. 

A man owning bee-gums must be their keeper. At 
his death the bees will leave the hive if they are not 
warned of their keeper’s death. 

It is a common belief that at Old Christmas the cows 
get down on their knees at twelve o’clock at night and 
moan and that the bees roar in the hives. 

If the chickens crow before midnight, this is a sign 
that something bad will happen to the person or family 
who owns them. 

Don’t count the stars at night because the Lord 
doesn’t like it and will cause a death in the family. 

It has always been a custom, and still is to a great 
extent, to have a Christmas drink. Christmas is dull 
if all the young men do not have enough whiskey to 
keep them drunk through Christmas Eve. An all-night 
square dance must be held somewhere in the commu- 
nity. Here they whoop and “holler” until daylight. 
Then on Christmas Day they all stay in bed, dead to 
the world, and not half can tell what happened on that 
day. 

When a boy gets his first hair-cut he must gather up 


W "sia a child has phthisic you take a sourwood 


the remains and take them home to put under the front 
door step. This will keep him from having the head- 
ache. If any of his hair is allowed to burn, he will 
get bald-headed. So great care is taken of the first hair 
cut off. 

If a baby takes the thrash, the mother must take it 
to a person who has never seen his father and let this 
individual blow in the child’s mouth. This may not 
work the first time, and if not, then the person must 
wash his shoe out and let the child drink the water 
from it for three days. 

Before a well can be dug, the seventh son of the 
seventh son must come and find the stream. He takes 
a forked peach-tree limb and holds if in a horizontal 
position. When he passes over the stream this stick 
will turn straight down. He is also able to state the 
depth of the water, which is according to the force the 
stick has. 

When a person or an animal gets cut and the blood 
will not stop, they must go to the charm man, who, 
through his faith, says he can talk with God. He 
tells the person who is cut to sit down and get his 
mind off the blood; then he says the following: ‘Flow 
back, blood, flow back as the River Jordan flows back 
from its banks. In the name of the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost.” 

No woman is allowed to go in a mine during work 
hours because one man will get killed for each woman 
that enters the mine. 

It is bad luck to take a hoe into a house, and if you 
do, you must come backwards out the same way and 
door you went in. 

When a fellow goes a-courting he must have plenty 
of gum and candy because he will have to hire all the 
children to go off and play. The girl must get dinner, 
and after dinner is over, the two will take a walk down 
the road. After they get out of sight of the house, if 
the girl takes off the boy’s hat and puts it on herself, 
this is a sign she is ready for his first buss (kiss) or 
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hug. About 5:30 (when they have gone back to the 
house) you will see the boy get his hat and say, “Better 
go over, all of you.” “Can't,” is the reply, “you bet- 
ter take the night with us.” “No,” says the boy, “I'll 
have to get on over and get ready to plough tomorrow.” 
No date is made for future meetings. It is considered 
the proper thing for the girl to go part of the way 
home with the boy any time she meets him. 
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Noreé:—This article was prepared by a mountain girl, 
a member of this year’s Senior class at Stuart Robin- 
son. Needless to say, Kern does not retain any of the 
mountain customs that are not uplifting, nor does she 
hold to the superstitions spoken of in this article. She 
is representative of the many fine Christian girls who 
have been graduated from Stuart Robinson and High- 
land. The Auxiliary Birthday offering this year will 
make it possible for the Chrstian Home-Making De- 
partments of these two sghools to touch the lives of 
many more of the women and girls of the mountains. 





‘Looking Unto Jesus’ Through the Study of Hebrews 


ERTAINLY it is through no strange coincidence, 
but through the providence of God, that at a time 
when we seem to have lost sight of the horrors of 

sin and of the Living Christ, we have as our Auxiliary 
Bible Study for 1932-1933 the book of Hebrews, which 
presents Christ to us in a fresh and living way. The 
theme of the epistle is “Looking unto Jesus.” Does 
it not seem most fitting that, for this our twentieth 
anniversary year, we have as our Auxiliary motto: 
“Looking unto Jesus Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” Heb. 12:2; 
13:8. The same Christ which has led the Auxiliary 
in its glorious history of the past is to-day leading 
us onward and will continue to lead even unto greater 
things in the “forever.” Let us be continually “Look- 
ing unto Jesus” in prayer for guidance in the study of 
his Word, that it may lead us out into greater service 
for him. 

Dr. M. Ryerson Turnbull, professor of Bible in the 


Assembly’s Training School, whom we all have come 
to know and love through his weekly presentation of 
the International Sunday-school lessons in The Chris- 
tian Observer, has prepared two textbooks on Hebrews 
for our Bible Study—“Special Teachers’ Textbook on 
Hebrews” (price 35 cents), which is a reprint of his 
textbook, ‘“‘Studying the Epistle to the Hebrews,” but 
with important additions giving special suggestions for 
teachers; and “The Students’ Hand Book on Hebrews” 
(price 10 cents), which should be in the hands of every 
student. 

It is hoped that through our study of Hebrews this 
year we may feel afresh the vital necessity of his high 
priestly work in our behalf and become more earnest 
daily intercessors for our own life enrichment; that 
“Looking unto Jesus” our faces will become radiant 
with the light of his countenance. “They looked unto 
him and were radiant.” 





Programs and Program Literature 1932-1933 


¢¢] JARTNERS with Him” has been selected as the 

general theme of the Auxiliary programs for 

the year 1932-1933. As we take up the work 
of the new year let us keep ever before our minds the 
fact that we are His partners to whom He has en- 
trusted the work of spreading the gospel story. Some 
of His partners are in the highways and hedges of our 
own land; others are in the far-away places across the 
seas; some of us are at home, “holding the ropes.” 
Those of us whose work it is to “hold the ropes” must 
keep in touch with those other Partners of His in 
order that we may know when to lengthen the ropes, 
when and where to strengthen them. The programs of 
the Circle and of the Auxiliary are designed to give us 
this contact. 

That your programs may be all that you wish them 
to be, it is suggested that the Program Chairman of 
both Auxiliary and Circle make use of the material 
appearing in THe Survey from month to month— 
that they keep a file of this magazine for future ref- 
erence; that they order for the Auxiliary programs and 
for the Circle programs the monthly packets of litera- 
ture sent out by the Committee on Woman’s Work for 
the full development of the Topics. In addition to 


one or more leaflets on the Topic, each package con- 
tains a devotional message relating to the topic and 
a mimeographed sheet of suggestions giving complete 
instructions for presenting each program. In preparing 
these helps the Committee secures the assistance of 
talented leaders in local Auxiliary work. Suggestions 
for novel invitations and favors are also given from 
time to time. The price of the Year Book literature is 
as follows: 
Year Book of Programs 
Auxiliary Program Literature, sent 
monthly 
Circle Program Literature, sent monthly 
Business Woman’s Year Book of Pro- 


$ .07 per copy 


1.00 per year 
.75 per year 


.O5 per copy 
Business Woman’s Program Literature, 


sent monthly 1.00 per year 

The Topics for the Business Woman’s Circle pro- 
grams have been selected from those of both the Auxil- 
iary and Circle, in order that the business women may 
have in their twelve programs a well-rounded study 
of the whole work of the whole Church. Those Topics 
have been selected which it is felt will be especially 
interesting to business women. 
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The Women of the Church and 
The Students of the Church 


(Prepared by the Executive Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief.) 


students of the Church? Have women any 

influence which they can exert on the young 
men and women now in college who so soon are to be 
leaders in community and state and nation? 

In the November number of The Atlantic Monthly, 
Albert Jay Nock, a professor in the department of 
Literature at Columbia University, has an article en- 
titled “A Word to Women,” in which he makes an 
appeal to the womanhood of America to civilize 
America along the lines of intellect and knowledge, of 
religion and morals, of beauty and poetry, of social 
life and manners. The significance of the article is 
that he claims and attempts to prove that the women 
have the power in their hands to do it. 

From this article we quote by permission the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“It appears that a firm of investment bankers oper- 
ating in Chicago and New York made an investiga- 
tion into the division of our national wealth between 
the sexes. The general conclusion was that at the 
time the survey was made, say four years ago, nearly 
half our national wealth was controlled by women 
and that the proportion was tending to increase steadily 
and rather rapidly. There seems little ground 
for doubt that taking virtual control with legal con- 
trol, our women now have more purchasing power than 
our men have. Four years ago, they were within 9 
per cent of equality in legal control and quite rapidly 
on the rise, and surely the amount of delegated con- 
trol which they exercise, plus their wage earnings, 
would be enough to carry the sum of their purchasin* 
power well over the mark of fifty per cent. 

“I suspect that the extent to which women direc 
our national development in the realm of the spirit is 
quite imperfectly realized. Putting it bluntly, they 
control education, they control the church, the forum, 
publishing, drama, music, painting, sculpture. That 
Is to say, in the United States, the musical director, 
preacher, publisher, lecturer, editor, playwright, school- 
master, always instinctively addresses himself to the 
quality and character of interest peculiar to the fe- 
male portion of his constituency.” 

That is to say, that the women of America now 
have both the influence and the money to do that which 
they want done, and in this endowment the women of 
our Church have their share. ‘They have too, we be- 
lieve, that dedicated spirit which longs to bring every 
talent of influence, wealth, and social position and lay 
them at the feet of Jesus Christ to be used for his 
service. For what else were we born than this? 


W ‘sua can the women of the Church do for the 


How Can We Hep Ovr Srupvents? 
First, there is that costliest of all gifts, Prayer. Some 


one has said that intercessory prayer is the highest 
energy of the human spirit. Prayer can reach our 
students and their teachers, keep them and guide them 
into the presence of Christ himself. 


There is a place where thou canst touch the eyes 
Of blinded men to instant sight: 
There is a place where thou canst say, “Arise,” 
To dying captives bound in chains of night. 
There is a place where thou canst reach the store 
Of hoarded gold and free it for the Lord: 
There is a place—upon some distant shore— 
Where thou canst send the Workers and the Word. 
Where is that secret place, dost thou ask “Where?” 
O soul, it is the secret place of Prayer. 


Second, there are boys and girls of splendid minds 
and fine characters who need help to enable them to 
meet the high cost of education. And there is the 
Student Loan Fund of the Church which they could 
borrow—if only we first put the money into the fund. 
Last year there were 119 boys and girls who had to 
be turned away because there was no money in the 
fund. Many Auxiliaries have established memorial 
scholarships in the Student Loan Fund. (The cost 
of a scholarship is $600.) Others have begun to build 
them but have not yet completed them. And no Auxil- 
iary is so poor in beautiful lives that it has not at 
least one woman whose spirit and service should be 
held in perpetual remembrance—until the perfect day 
—through a memorial scholarship in the Student Loan 
Fund. 

Third, the Synod is the unit of the educational work. 
of the Church. And here are our own colleges for 
men and for women. (Supply names for your Synod.) 
These colleges educate for personality according to the 
ideal forever held before the eyes of men in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ. These colleges are now struggling 
with debts, with inadequate endowments, with hard 
times. And the women of our Church rot only have 
their share of the fifty per cent of the national wealth 
which women now control—but who shall say that 
they do not at least influence the saving and the spend- 
ing of the other fifty per cent? 

Will not the women of the Church hear this one 
clear call to them to stand behind “the scholastic front” 
of the Church in their own Synods? 

Fourth, Wanted—Friends. Every college student 
needs older friends; needs to feel his church behind 
him and for him. Letters, cards, the church bulletin, 
books, a helpful leaflet, boxes of home-made candy. 
little socials for them when they are at home for the 
holidays are all so many links to bind them to the 
Church. 

These older friends should also know personally 
any students studying in their own communities; 
should know the boys and girls of their church, now 
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seniors in high school, and direct them to the colleges 
of their own Synods. Keep the younger generations 
coming on in hail! 

Fifth, Wanted—Homes and hearts to minister to 
the students now in college and to high school students 
soon to go. In every congregation there are women 
whose children have left the home nest, or other women 
with homes but no children. And every church greatly 
needs homes where students may come for small group 
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meetings, or come singly to talk over their problems 
with a gracious and understanding Christian woman, 
There are foreign students too, strangers in a strange 
land, to whom these homes could minister, and g 
claim them and their influence for Christ when they 
return to their own countries. And these women who 
had dedicated their homes and their leisure to Christ 
in the service of youth would find an ever-widening 
field of joy opening to them. 





Beginning with the new Church Year, April 1, we 
shall use as our standard or measure of our work the 
new Auxiliary Standard, copies of which may be se- 
cured from the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. The price of the wall 
chart giving outline of the fifteen objectives on the 
Standard is 25 cents. One copy of the explanatory 
leaflet is included with the wall chart; additional 
copies may be secured for two cents each. 

Let us make every effort to strengthen the weak 





The New Standard 


places in our work this year, remembering the purpose 
of the Standard as stated in the foreword: 


“Tts purpose is to arouse the Auxiliaries to interest 
in every department of the work of the Church and 
to encourage well-rounded development in the Spirit- 
ual and Educational Life of the organization. Above 
all, every item of the Standard should be given spirit- 
ual interpretation, and through its use the Auxiliaries 
should grow in grace and knowledge.” 









For the April Programs 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 
Topic: “Looking Forward” 


HIS meeting must, of necessity, be given over 

largely to a discussion of plans and policies of 

the Circle for the coming months. In presenting 
your plans to the Circle members, here are some of 
the things the Committee on Woman’s Work would have 
you consider: 

Please keep in mind that each Circle program should 
include a devotional message or a Bible Study (not 
both) and a presentation of one of our Church Causes. 
The Circle devotional messages which will be sent in 
Year Book’ literature this year are being prepared by 
Miss Sammy Hogue, Bible teacher at Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College, who has very fittingly chosen topics 
from the book of Hebrews, the Auxiliary Bible Study 
for the year. These messages are for the use of those 
‘Circles not following the united Bible Study at their 
Circle meetings. Many Auxiliaries have found the 
ideal plan to be that of using the devotional messages 
at the Circle meeting and to come together on a sep- 
arate day each month as an Auxiliary for the express 
purpose of Bible Study. Some Auxiliaries prefer to 
have an intensive study of the Bible Study book, and 
so meet once a week for six weeks for an hour’s Bible 
study at each meeting. Either of the above plans af- 
fords better opportunity for more thorough study of the 
Bible and at the same time makes possible more time 
for the presentation of the Church Causes in the Circle 
program. 


Whatever plan of Bible Study you may follow, the 
Circle Chairman and Program leaders. should not lose 
sight of the fact that the Auxiliary is a promotional 
agency, and that if we are to fulfill our mission we 
must, at the Circle meetings as well as at the inspira- 
tional meeting of the Auxiliary, study about and pray 
for every department of the Church’s work—Christian 
Education, Religious Education, Home Missions, and 
Foreign Missions. We must keep in mind, too, that 
many women attend the Circle meetings who do not 
attend the Auxiliary meetings, regularly, and for that 
reason, too, the Circle programs should include a pres- 
entation of the Church Causes. 

The “Open Forum” or “Guided Discussion” plan 
of presenting the programs is especially suitable for 
Circle meetings, and certainly some of the Circle pro- 
grams should be of this type. The advantage of such 
programs is that they may be made very simple or 
may be enlarged upon as desired, making use of further 
study as suggested in the monthly helps sent out in the 
Year Book Literature. Looking forward to such meet- 
ings, ask your Circle members to keep a file of every 
item they can find which relates to any one of the 
program topics of the year. They will, of course, need 
to refer to the Year Book as the material is culled and 
filed for future use. Excellent source material will 
be found in each issue of THe Survey. See also the 
Church papers, daily newspapers, and monthly and 
weekly magazines. Some Circles literally study 
through and pray through THE SuRvey, each woman 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Matt. 5:14-16 ¢ 


TO THE AUXILIARY LANTERN LADY—A THANK 
YOU FROM THE HEART 


During the months that have passed, many of you, 
no doubt, have wondered who it is that has kept The 
Auxiliary Lantern filled with oil; you have wondered 
about the lovely lady who has graced this page and 
kept The Lantern burning brightly. We want to let 
you in on the secret, for we know you will want to 
join with us in a great big thank you right from the 
heart for the bright light The Lantern rays have shed. 
Miss Agnes Davidson, of Jacksonville, Florida, famil- 
iarly known to her many friends over the Church as 
“Miss Agnes,” is the lady. This service of love, for 
it has been that, has meant hours and hours of work 
and those of you who have been benefited by the help- 
ful suggestions given will be glad to have us attempt 
to voice your appreciation, along with ours. 

It is with deep feeling that we announce the fact 
that Miss Davidson feels she cannot continue this 
service at this time. The work has been turned over 
to another, and she, too, asks for your assistance in 
furnishing “oil” for The Lantern. Any tried and true 
methods will make the light burn the brighter and will 
be handed on to the new “Lantern Lady” if sent care 
of the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


AT THE FIRST MEETING OF THE YEAR, one 
President had each Secretary of Cause and Circle Chair- 
Man present her own responsibility. She divided a 
sand table into as many parts as there were Circles 
in her Auxiliary, placing a Circle number in each. At 
the meeting she called the Circle leaders to the front, 
a a group, and told them that the sand table repre- 
sented the Auxiliary garden, that in that garden a 
certain plot was assigned to each Circle, whose duty 
it would be to plant and water it that it may bloom 
and become a joy. She told them, too, that each Circle 
should make an effort to see that theirs becomes the 
most beautiful of all, so that it could be displayed 
with pride at the close of the Church year. ‘The 
President then called upon the various Secretaries of 
Causes and other officers, one at a time, to come and 
bs to these Circle leaders the seed, or shrub, or cut- 
Ing they would like to have them plant in their 
gardens, 
wae Secretary of Spiritual Life came first, with a 
Pr of hedge cuttings to give to each Circle leader, 
re pe that it was her desire that each Circle be 
a sed about with Bible Study and prayer. She called 

ention to the Bible Study Book for the year and 
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CANTERN 


Meil suggestions to 
The Auxiliary lantern, 


Henry Grady S8uilding, Atlanta, Ga. 


also spoke of Prayer Bands. (Information for her talk 
was based on the leaflet on her Cause.) The Circle 
leaders then took the shrub cuttings and quickly placed 
— in the sand to form a hedge around their Cir- 
cles. 

Other officers presented their Causes in like manner, 
some bringing flower cuttings in bloom to add color, 
and others bringing seeds. The Secretary of Literature, 
coming near the end, brought tiny water sprinklers, 
for certainly if a garden is to grow it must be watered. 

This idea might also be used in presenting the An- 
nual Reports at the close of the year. 





THE AUXILIARY BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
“UNFAILING PROMISES” 
(Auxiliary Collection) 


In this time of stress and strain, of financial 
failures, of unrest and turmoil, there is One 
who never fails, even our Lord and Saviour. 
To him we can go, on his promises we can 
rely, knowing “that there hath not failed one 
word of all his good promise.” And so we 
have selected as the Auxiliary Book-of-the- 
month for April, the beginning of the new 
Church year, the Auxiliary collection of “Un- 
failing Promises,” one for each day of the year. 
It is in booklet form, and the price is within 
reach of every one—25 cents. In this collec- 
tion are many of God’s most beautiful prom- 
ises which are tucked away in the leaves of his — 
Word, some of them hidden among unfamiliar 
passages of Scripture. Many who have passed 
through the “deep waters” have found com- 
fort in these “Unfailing Promises’—such com- 
fort as he alone can give. Many have found 
in them strength for the hard tasks undertaken 
and encouragement in times of fear and doubt. 
Whatever may be the need there is his 
promise to fill that need. 


Order from Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











AT THE AUXILIARY MEETING IN APRIL one 
President gave each Cause Secretary a loose leaf note 
book and on the first page was a typewritten copy of 
the report of the Cause Secretary whose place she had 
taken. Clipped to the note book was a “Duties” leaf- 
let of her Cause. Secretaries were asked to keep all 
notes and reports in this note book and at the end of 
the year add the typewritten copy of her annual re- 
port. The president then passes the books on to the 
new Cause Secretaries. 

This might be an idea for you. 
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ONE PRESIDENT OF A LARGE AUXILIARY con- 
ducted her organization along business lines. She had 
her own office in the church, with desk and all neces- 
sary office equipment. The following is an excerpt 
from one of her letters. 

“You ask me to tell you what I have in my desk. 
Our Auxiliary has a real headquarters at the church, 
an office with a desk and other furniture to make it a 
comfortable meeting place. 

“In the first desk drawer are supplies: pen, ink, pen- 
cils, pins, thumb tacks, rubber bands, hammer, and 
gavel. In the large drawer to the right I have an in- 
dex file, with literature on all our Causes and on the 
various fields of labor. Such a simple thing to find it 
all there! 

“In the other side of the desk, I have a complete 
card index membership list that contains name, address, 
telephone and Circle number of all the members. An- 
other file contains the list according to Circles. 

“In the second drawer on the left, I have my station- 
ery and the cards we send out when we send flowers 
to the sick. In the lower left drawer, blackboard sup- 
plies and Year Book file. 

“In my middle drawer I keep my record book of 
letters sent and received and already it has proved 
invaluable. Those received I enter in red; those sent 
in blue. 


“I believe I am most proud of my book which con- 
tains the records of the Circles. I keep a copy of all 
Circle reports: attendance, visits, Prayer Bands, study, 
special work, financial report and all. Last week our 
pastor wanted some information regarding the work. I 
had it all there and could make it out in a very short 
time. Really, it has worked a double good. The re- 
ports are more accessible and the women have become 
more accurate in making them out. It is interesting 
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to notice how much more complete the later reports 
are, and how the conception of the work has broadened. 

“To me has come the greatest blessing of all, of that 
I am so very, very sure.” 


DISTRIBUTING HOME CIRCLE LITERATURE. 
One chairman of the Home Circle, who is a subscriber 
to the Auxiliary Home Circle packet of monthly litera. 
ture, distributed the leaflets to her members in the 
following manner this past Church year: 

May—Literature Basket—leaflets on “Africa.” 

June—Leaflets on the Jew and Mission Schools rolled 
up and tied like diplomas. 

July—Paper fans with leaflets on China, Japan and 
Korea attached. 

August—Book Marks—Leaflets on Beliefs and Creed 
of Presbyterians. 

September—Individual nosegays arranged with flow- 
ers and leaflets on Stewardship. Spiritual Life Secre- 
tary visiting. 

October—Paper Pumpkins for each one, holding leaf- 
lets on “Brazil” and “Our Work Abroad.” Foreign Mis- 
sion Secretary visiting. 

November—Leafiets on Assembly’s Home Missions. 
Assembly’s Home Mission Secretary visiting. 

December—Paper Christmas Trees with information 
about Prayer Calendars and Foreign Mission Study 
Book. 

January—Folders with leaflets on Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief enclosed. C. E. & M. R. 
Secretary visiting. 

February—Valentine with leaflets on Religious Edu- 
cation and Publication. Religious Education Secretary 
visiting. 

March—Mexico (when the above was sent to the 
Lantern, plans had not been made for March.) 





bringing to the Circle meeting a report on a Cause, 
or incident, or problem as related in THE SuRvEY and 
which has especially touched her heart. Needless to 
say, the programs at such a Circle meeting are never 
dull. 

Whatever program plans you may decide upon for 
your Circle, you will find the Circle program literature 
which is sent monthly by the Committee on Woman’s 
Work for seventy-five cents per year to be most help- 

‘ful. Because the helps which are sent in this literature 

are prepared by different Auxiliary leaders throughout 
the Church, you will find that if you follow the sug- 
gestions as given, no two programs will be presented 
in the same manner. When sending your subscription 
for the Circle Program literature, it is suggested that 
you ask that it be sent directly to the Circle Program 
Chairman. This will insure its prompt delivery to the 
person responsible for the programs, and she will pass 
it on at once to the Program Leader for the month. 
However, the Program Chairman of a large Auxiliary 
finds this plan to be an excellent one: The Circle 
literature is sent directly to her (she subscribes for 
as many packets of literature as there are Circles in 
her Auxiliary) and on a certain day of each month, 
soon after the arrival of the packets, she meets at the 
Church with the Circle program leaders for that month. 
At this meeting she helps them with their plans for 
their Circle programs, adapting the literature as sent 
to meet the needs of her group. As a result of such 
effort, the Circle meetings of that Auxiliary have been 
unusually fine. 


(Continued from page 248) 





Order Circle Program Literature from the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. The price is seventy-five cents per year. 


THE AUXILIARY INSPIRATIONAL MEETING 
Topic: “‘Christian Education” 
“Keep the Younger Generations in Hail” 

This issue of THE SuRvEY carries much material 
from which to build your program around the topic 
of Christian Education—‘Keep The Younger Genera- 
tions in Hail.” See the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief; also the article, “How 
the Women of the Church May Help the Students of 
the Church,” in the Auxiliary Department. 

A special program for the April inspirational meet- 
ing has been prepared by the Committee of Christian 
Education. This will be included in the regular monthly 
package of literature sent to Year Book subscribers. 
Others may secure it for ten cents from the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

YOUR INVITATION to the meeting may be 
the form of a pansy, cut from white construction 
paper and properly colored. On the back of the flower 
write: ‘Pansies are for thoughts. Think of your 


Auxiliary meeting on (day), (date), (time), (place) 
and be present to hear inspiring thoughts on the 
Topic—Keep the Younger Generations in Hail.” 

AT THE MEETING have two young girls stand 
at the door and as the members arrive pin a pansy 0” 
each. 
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Religious Education and Publication 


REV. JOHN L. FAIRLY, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Junior Societies 


EFORE we discuss the activities in religious edu- 
B cation in which Juniors may engage under the 

name “A Junior Society,” it is well for us to 
keep in mind two principles which should be clearly 
understood by an adult who undertakes the leadership 
of a Junior Society. They are: 

1. All activities for Juniors should be 
chosen with a full understanding of the com- 
plete program of the church for Juniors. 

2. While pupil initiative is a most im- 
portant factor in the religious education of 
Juniors, adult leadership is needed to help to 
guide and enrich the experiences of the children. 

It may help to clear our thinking if we discuss our 
reasons for holding with a firm conviction to these 
two principles. 


1. If we are planning a gift for a friend and hope 
that it will be meaningful, we first investigate to find 
out what the friend has, and what other people are 


planning to give to her, and what she needs. We do 
not duplicate the gift of another, if we can avoid it. 
_ What gifts could be more important to our Junior 
boys and girls than to make possible their participa- 
tion in activities that help to develop Christian con- 
duct? And yet unless our first principle is kept in 
mind the Junior Society is apt either to duplicate 
what is being done in the Sunday morning session or 
duplicate what the church school is planning to do 
before the boys and girls leave the Junior Department. 
The best procedure is for all who are interested in 
Juniors to counsel together and agree first on the out- 
comes to be desired in the lives of the boys and girls 
and then to agree on a cooperative method whereby each 
may have a part in helping to bring about these happy 
results of religious education. 
_Such a conference on the part of Junior leaders will 
likely result in the appreciation of the fact that it 
will not always be possible nor desirable to delegate 
one outcome to the leaders of the Sunday morning 
session and another to the Junior society leaders. 
This may sometimes be the case, but more often the 
two can best work together to accomplish the same 
outcome, each leading the children in different activi- 
hes. As an illustration of this let us formulate two 
desired outcomes and think of types of activities which 
will help to bring them about: 
a. A love for the Bible and an acceptance 
of it as God’s word and a guide in living. 
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By ELIZABETH McE. SHIELDS 


b. An appreciation of the fact that God is 
the Father of all the races in the world and 
expects all to live together happily; a respon- 
sibility for sharing with the other races our 
knowledge of Jesus, our Saviour and theirs. 

In the case of these two desired outcomes it would 
seem better for the leaders of the Sunday morning 
session and the leaders of the Junior society to con- 
centrate on each at the same time rather than to scat- 
ter the thinking and interests of the children. We sav 
this partly because there are so many interesting ac- 
tivities that may be connected with each that it does 
not seem possible to engage in all of them in either 
the hour generally allotted to the Sunday morning ses- 
sion or in the Junior society hour. 

In planning for the accomplishment of the first 
desired outcome all of the Junior leaders may go into 
conference together and list the activities which will 
be helpful. The list may be somewhat as follows: 

Listening to Bible stories. 

Listening to stories of those to whom the Bible has 
meant a great deal. 

Listening to stories of those who have made it pos- 
sible for us to have the Bible. 

Examining old manuscripts, scrolls, tablets, and so 
forth. : 

Making copies of scrolls, tablets, and so forth. 

Learning to find Bible passages readily. 

Dramatizing Bible stories or stories from the his- 
tory of the Bible. 

Singing Psalms or other songs. 

Memorizing Bible verses and passages. 

Discussing interesting discoveries that throw light 
on the Bible. 

Praying. 

The next step will be to decide, week by week, 
which of these activities can best be used on Sunday 
morning and which by the Junior society. It will 
not be fair to either group of leaders to allow one 
group to choose all of the most interesting activities. 
Certain activities often lend themselves more readily 
to a Sunday morning session than others. We will 
find, however, that if the two groups of leaders are 
to work in perfect harmony there will be many times 
when the Junior society session will complete an in- 
vestigation begun at a Sunday morning session and 
vice versa. For example, the children may be intro- 
duced to a memory passage in the Sunday morning 
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session and spend some of the time in the Junior so- 
ciety session in actually memorizing the passage. Per- 
haps in the Sunday morning session the children have 
been shown how to find Bible passages and perhaps 
have engaged in worship in which a number of passages 
were used. They have talked together and have ex- 
amined an old scroll and are quite enthusiastic over 
making one. The leader knows that the making of 
the scroll will do much to help to accomplish the 
“desired outcome” but—they haven’t time. What 
could be a happier arrangement than to have such 
cooperation among the leaders that the Junior society 
leader will be quite willing to take over this activity? 

If principle 1 is recognized it will not be possible 
to engage in the activities of one session without 
knowing what is being done during the other hour. 
In fact, the only safe way to plan in most cases wiil 
be week by week. 

The churches using the Departmental Graded Les- 
sons for Juniors will find that plans for two hours 
of group activities each week have been made in thes 
lessons. For convenience the two-hour program has 
been divided into two sessions—“the Sunday morn- 
ing session” and the “expanded session.” However, 
especially where there is a Junior society, it will be 
found best to use the plans outlined above—that of 
a division of suggested activities on the basis of a 
local situation. The lesson writer has made a di- 
vision which will, in many cases, be practicable, but 
she cannot choose for each local school. 

It seems necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
word Junior in both the Sunday morning session and 
in the society applies only to children approximately 
nine, ten, and eleven years of age. 

To put all that has been said into a few words for 
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emphasis, we should like to say that our Children’s 
Division has a complete program for Juniors, but leaves 
to the local church the decision as to what part shall 
be carried out on Sunday morning and what part in 
the expanded session. 

2. Shall we think now of the second principle 
formulated ? 

It has to do with an old idea that the best way to 
train a Junior for leadership was to have him “lead 
a meeting.” This was generally the practice of those 
who had seen this method succeed with young people 
more than eighteen years of age. In trying to adapt 
themselves to work with Juniors, they super-imposed 
on them a method which does not develop real think- 
ing on the part of the Junior boys and girls. 

Those of us who have led Juniors in a discussion 
know that it takes every ounce of ability and judgment 
and background of experience available to an adult 
to guide the discussion into channels that are worth 
while. It is not fair to the development of the rest 
of the children to put a. Junior in charge of the lead- 
ing of a discussion. There are many other ways of 
training in leadership that help Juniors really to think. 
A Junior may make a report after investigation, may, 
under certain circumstances, tell a story or contribute 
a poem or Bible memory passage to the thought under 
discussion, but an adult should keep a guiding hand 
on the whole procedure or it will not be “an enriched 
and controlled experience.” 

Our departmental lessons for Juniors are planned 
with this principle in mind. The activities are care- 
fully chosen and Junior initiative is given a prominent 
place in the procedure. An adult stands ready, how- 
ever, to enrich and control the experiences of the boys 
and girls. 








What do you plan to use for your Workers’ Con- 
ference for April? The theme should come immedi- 
ately from the life of the school. What do you need 
most? Let the Committee on the Workers’ Conference 
select that theme, gather helpful material, and meet 
your need. 

A Workers’ Conference on “Worship” has been pre- 
pared by the Section of Leadership Training and will 
be sent you on request. Write Section of Leadership 
Training, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 

eee Y's 

Christian Education Day in the Sunday schools 
comes on April 10. A special program in the interest 
of Student Loan Fund is prepared by the Department 
of Christian Education. Cooperate with the various 
organizations of your church in seeing that this pro- 
gram on the Student Loan Fund is prepared for, weil 
advertised, and well presented to your Sunday school. 
Any Sunday school or Bible Class can have its con- 
tribution credited toward a Memorial Scholarship, the 
cost of which is $600.00. Write for information io 


April Suggestions 


the Executive Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief, 410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
. . a2 e8 
What are your teachers reading? Look in the March 
issue of the Earnest Worker and you will find a list 
of simple, helpful, practical and interesting books for 
the average teacher. 
et ae 
By the way, did you know that there is a little 
leaflet called “Presbyterian Sunday School Literature’ 
which gives all of the periodical literature published 
by your Committee? We saw a teacher the other day 
who did not know that there was a Departmental 
Graded Senior Quarterly. This little leaflet, which 1s 


free, explains it all. Write to the Executive Committee 
of Religious Education ahd Publication, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va., for a copy. — 

And, of course, you know where to find Worship 
Material—in The Program Builder. It carries a pro- 
gram for young people, the outline of which is put m 
quarterlies: 


Lesson Leaves carry a general program. 
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Montreat Leadership School—July 15-29 


rich and varied program to the pastors, leaders 

and teachers in the Sunday schools of our 
Church. Every effort is made to give practical help to 
Sunday-school teachers in every situation. 

For the first time a course in supervision is offered. 
to pastors, directors of religious education, and other 
leaders responsible for the program. This should prove 
very helpful to both voluntary workers and employed 
directors. 

A course on Evangelism in the Sunday school is 
offered. It is hoped that this course will enable Sun- 
day-school teachers to realize their great opportunities 
in winning souls for the Master. 

The usual worship period and the credit Bible class 
will be combined with the popular Bible address. This 
plan proved very successful last year. Credit may be 
secured by completing the work assigned by the in- 
structor. 

Four courses will be offered in the Young People’s 
Division: Adolescent Psychology, Adolescent Materials 
and Methods, Adolescent Worship, and Adolescent Or- 
ganization and Administration. 

Three credits may be secured by workers in the Chil- 
dren’s Division. The laboratory me‘hod will be used 
and practice teaching will be under the supervision 
of the instructors. An elective credit will be given 
for “Supervised Practice Work” and specialization 
credits for units on ‘Materials and Methods,” and on 


: i Leadership Training School again offers a 


“Organization and Administration.” These courses 
will extend over two weeks. Students remaining for the 
entire two weeks can secure all three credits. 

Conferences under the leadership of Miss Elizabeth 
McE. Shields are planned for those who desire to he- 
come accredited to teach specialization units in the 
Children’s Division. 

Miss Orene MclIlwain, Associate Director of Lead- 
ership Training, will be available for conferences with 
instructors desiring accreditation to teach the general 
units. She will be glad to advise with any who desire 
to know about course plans, reading courses, etc. 

A course in Adult Work will be offered. It will be 
taught by Dr. J. E. Purcell, one of the best-equipped 
men in our Church for this task. 

Two evening addresses, one the first evening of the 
first term and one the first evening of the second term, 
will be delivered by Dr. W. T. Thompson. On the 
other evenings of the School, except Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, vesper services will be conducted by Dr. 
A. W. Blackwood on the hillside. 

At the regular Church School hour on the two Sun- 
day mornings, demonstration classes will be held for 
teachers in all the departments of the Young People’s 
Division. Experienced teachers, using the lesson ma- 
terial prepared for that day, will demonstrate the use 
of this material in teaching. 

The music will be in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
J. White. 





The Way One Synod Did It 
By R. L. LANDIS 


HE Department of Religious Education of the 
Synod of Mississippi has put forth special ef- 
fort this year in the interest of Vacation Church 
Schools for churches and communities of the Synod. 
During the winter season, two special schools of in- 
struction for Vacation Church School teachers and lead- 
ers were held. These were conducted by special ar- 
rangement with Mississippi Synodical College at Holly 
Springs, Miss., and Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 
The Department of Religious Education gave thesc 
courses free of charge. The college students took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. Thirty-two ladies from 
local churches also attended. Each one in attendance 
gave promise of two weeks’ service in promoting the 
work either in their own or in other fields in return 
for the course of instruction given by the Department. 


As a result of the plan, a large number of schools 
have been conducted in all types of churches, from the 
neglected rural church or community to the city church. 
These schools have been either without cost or at the 
very minimum cost to the churches and communities 
served. 

The Department also furnished the program material 
in mimeograph form, making the purchase of books un- 
necessary. As a result of the plan and program a 
much larger interest and greater enthusiasm for the 
work of Christian Training and Bible study has been 
created. The Synod never before reached nearly so 
many communities, homes, or children. For many this 
has been the main Christian Training received durin: 
the year. In every instance Bible and Catechisms 
form the major portions of the curriculum. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts for April 1, 1930—February 28, 1931 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1931—February 29, 1932 


Decrease for eleven months 


Budget for year approved by General Assembly 


$ 69,283.30 
58,034.56 


Aide e aks eickbye 4, 5 aie a 


$108,500.00 
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A Vacation Church School in Jacksonville, Florida 


By MRS. R. C. DOUGLAS 


HE third Daily Vacation Bible School of the 

Westminster Presbyterian Chuch, Jacksonville, 

Fla., came to a successful close on July 10, 1931, 
after a four-week session. Our enrollment of 111 
shows a considerable increase over previous years, a 
tribute to the school’s growing popularity. Attendance 
was also much better than in previous years, as shown 
by the fact that forty-six received Attendance Cer- 
tificates in contrast with twenty given the preceding 
year. 

Several women from our local Auxiliary gave sacri- 
ficially of their time to the work of the school, while 
members of our Intermediate Department were of in- 
valuable help in the conduct of the school. In addi- 
tion to the usual program of such a school several 
features were used this year. It was felt that stress 
should be placed upon our own Presbyterian work, 
so a course on Presbyterian Missionary Heroes was 
given. A playlet, “Missionary Hall of Fame,” written 
by Mrs. R. C. Douglas, was given in connection with 
our closing program in demonstration of this course. 






It was also felt that our boys and girls should know 
more of our Home Mission Work, so the little pageant, 
“Pots of Presbyterian Pansies,” published in a recent 
issue of the ““SuRvEy,” was used for this purpose. The 
children were also taught the meaning of our Pres- 
byterian Church Seal, and rendered the pageant got- 
ten out by our Publication Committee in this connec- 
tion. A beautiful painting of the Seal, painted by a 
member of the Church, Mr. Ludwig Newman, was 
given to the Church by the school through the Woman’s 
Auxiliary at the closing program. 

A class in Home Nursing and Hygiene taught by 
Mrs. Sandy Blinn, R. N., was also an additional fea- 
ture of the school this year, fourteen completing this 
course. Handwork by the pupils was sent to Thorn- 
well Orphanage and to our Presbyterian Hospital in 
Morelia, Mexico. 

In quality of work, response of pupils and good 
spirit shown, the school this year has gone ahead of 
previous schools. 








Some Book Ss 


“IMPROVING RELIGIOUS EDUCATION THROUGH 
SUPERVISION” 


By FRANK MCKIBBEN 
The Methodist Book Concern, 1931. Price, $1 25 


Every Sunday school which is making worth-while 
progress, is progressing because of the careful super- 
vision of some leader—pastor, director of religious edu- 
cation or Sunday-school superintendent. These leaders 
will find many worth-while things in this book. 

1. It shows how to develop the relationship between 
supervisor and supervised which will make supervision 
possible. A great amount of tact is necessary in public 
school supervision, but far greater tact is needed in 
supervision of religious education. Yet such an atti- 
tude can be created that help will be welcomed. This 
book shows how this may be done. 

2. It will help teachers in evaluating their own 
work. There is monotony in teaching a class Sunday 
after Sunday unless some actual results can be seen. 
But where shall a teacher look for results? How can 
he measure his work? This book will help to answer 
these questions. 

3. Observation outlines are suggested by which a 
leader can discover the points of weakness in his work 
These will be helpful to those who feel vaguely that 
something is wrong but who cannot find just what. And 
the leader will find ways suggested to overcome these 
weaknesses. 

The chapter headings give an idea of the material 
of the book: I. The Nature and Need of Supervision. 
II. Planning for Supervision. III. Improving the Cur- 
riculum. IV. Improving Class Instruction. V. Improv- 
ing Worship. VI. Improvne Service Training and 
Activity VII. Improving Social and Recreational Ac- 
tivity. VIII. Improvement Through Tests and Meas- 
urements. IX. Improving Teachers and Leaders. X. 


Measuring the Effectiveness of Supervision. 

This book deals only with the elements in the pro- 
gram of religious education which can be tested and 
measured as the table of contents indicates. 
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to Consider 


It will be found very useful by pastors, superintend- 
ents, directors of religious education, departmental 
superintendents, and other leaders who are directing 
programs of religious education. However, it presup- 
poses a wide knowledge of the field and quite a bit 
of experience, and will be of most help to experienced 
leaders. 





“RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE RURAL 
CHURCH” 


By HENry W. McLAUGHLIN 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 1932. Price, $150 


“It has been felt for some time that we needed more 
matertal in the field of Religious Education dealing 
with the problems of the country church. 

“T have read with interest and profit the new book, 
‘Religious Education in the Rural Church,’ by Dr. 
Henry W. McLaughlin, Director of Country Church 
Work, Presbyterian Church, U. S. ; 

“The book shows an intelligent grasp of the situa- 
tion in the rural areas, and he has contributed a great 
deal to guide the thinking of leaders in facing this 
problem. ; 

“This book should be read by all interested in Re 
ligious Education."—T. K. Currie, Director Religious 
Education, Synod of Virginia. 


“Your manuscript of Religious Education in the Rural 
Church has interested me greatly. I feel that you have 
a very forward looking, constructive piece of work 
about to be issued I heartily welcome its appearance 
and feel that this will be a distinct contribution. 

“Let me thank you very sincerely for allowing the 
privilege of seeing this manuscript. I profited greatly 
by reading it and shall look forward to its appearance. 
for I am sure it will be a valuable resource for all 
workers.”—L. J. Sherrill, Louisville Theological Semr 
nary. 
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The Town and Country Churches Are One 


SMALL focal infection may poison the whole 

body and cause disease and ceath. A few years 

ago, a young physician, in seemingly perfe-t 
health, was performing an operation at a hospi.al nea: 
Old Point Comfort, Va. He received a slight abrasion 
upon his little finger. In three days he was dead from 
an infection which followed. 

The town is the capital of the countryside. The 
countryside is dependent upon the town for the con- 
veniences afforded by the stores, banks, cotton gins, 
mills, hospitals, schools, etc. The countryside is de- 
pendent upon the town to furnish markets for the pro- 
ductions of the farm. 

The town is dependent upon the countryside for its 
food, textile and mineral materials. The town could 
not long survive if the countryside ceased to produce, 
and its stores, banks, shops, mills, etc., are dependent 
upon the patronage which they receive from the farm 
people. 

Some country people are so short-sighted that they 
knock the town. Some town people are so narrow and 
bigoted that they “high hat” the country people, but as 
is well said in an editorial found in the June, 1931, 
number of the International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation: “Organized groups which create prejudice and 


religious bigotry are by no means confined to urban 
centers. Some one has said that the conflict between 
rural and urban interests is becoming as serious as the 
problems of capital and labor, or as the slavery issue 
of an earlier day. In the growing complexity of rural 
social life, the Church must preach and teach the gos- 
pel of mutual dependence, of tolerance and brother- 
hood.” 

The Church cannot suffer in one part without suffer- 
ing in the whole. The urban and rural churches are 
mutually dependent upon each other. The well-beinz 
of the one means the well-being of the other. What 
is true in the economical and social world, is also true 
in the spiritual. “So we, being many, are one body 
in Christ, and every one members one of another.” 
This, of course, refers to the unity of the Church, but 
it also teaches mutual dependence of one part of the 
Church upon the other. 

The General Assembly last May put its Department 
of Country Church Work upon a permanent basis and 
passed a resolution requesting that all of its presby- 
teries make a study of the mutual dependence of th2 
urban and rural churches. It is hoped that all pres- 
byteries will make this study and hold popular meet- 
ings to inspire interest and give information about the 
country churches. 





What the Country Can Do for the City Churches 


NE of the most remarkable migrations of all his- 
tory has taken place in the United States during 


the last ten years. Nearly 20,000,000 people 
have moved from the countryside to the cities, and 
ever 10,000,000 people have migrated from the cities 
to the country. This has constituted a shift of about 
30,000,000 people, or about one-fourth of the entire 
population. In this vast migration many members 
have been lost to the Protestant churches. 

If the city Presbyterian Ministers’ Associations will 
send the Country Church Department the names and 
addresses of the secretaries of their organizations, we 
will be glad to furnish this information to all coun- 
try pastors, so that they may be able to notify the city 
churches of removals from the country. 

Country ministers may render valuable service to 
city churches, if they will notify the pastors in the city 
of all removals of their members, temporary or perma- 
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nent. It is easy enough in the country, but it is a 
very difficult task to locate new comers in the cities. 
When country people go to the city, they should not 
wait to be hunted up or discovered by the city minis- 
ters and their people, as would be the case in the 
country. They should attend the church of their choice 
and make themselves known to the minister. 

It is a good plan for church members who move from 
the country to the city to call up on the phone one or 
more pastors of their own denomination and tell them 
that they are in the city and would appreciate a call. 
Do not expect the city pastor or church members to 
have the miraculous power of knowing that you have 
located in the city. Be reasonable, and inform them 
of your residence. 

A little sensible cooperation on the part of new 
comers to the city would be greatly appreciated by our 
city friends, and fraught with happy results for us. 





How the Urban May Assist the Rural Churches 


ITY churches grow from members received on cer- 

tificate. Country churches, if they grow, do so 

from members received on profession of faith. A 
country church that is not a soul-saving institution is 
doomed to die. 

The city churches can render valuable assistance in 
helping to maintain an adequate ministry and other 
religious leadership for the country people. While 
the country people should not allow themselves to be- 
come parasites, yet it is true that no country community 
can support an adequate ministry unless it is de- 
veloped in stewardship, and no country church can 
develop in stewardship unless it has an adequate min- 
istry. Therefore, it becomes necessary for the city 
churches to render assistance to help secure and main- 
tain the right kind of leadership for these communi- 
ties, until they can develop in their own self-support. 

If the city churches would spend more money assist- 
ing their sister churches in the coun:ry to maintain 
well-qualified resident pastors, the problems of the city 
churches would to a great extent be solved. 

Country ministers do not require princely salaries, 
but the Church as a whole should see to it that they 
have enough to support their families and maintain 
their automobiles, just as it does with the foreign mis- 
sionaries. 

The city churches have their own serious problems 


difficult to solve. Attendance at Wednesday night 
prayer meeting and Sunday evening service. Discour- 
agements in evangelistic meetings, and many other 
things worthy of grave consideration. The city churches 
command the best-paid talent of the denominations, 
both ministerial and lay-leadership. How can the 
urban church problems be solved? If the problems 
were easy of solution, the godly, consecrated leader- 
ship mentioned above would long ago have shown us 
the way. 

The serious problems of the city church may find 
a comparatively easy and reasonable solution by solv- 
ing the problems of the country churches. When the 
springs dry up the rivers become stagnant pools. Work 
in the cities becomes increasingly difficult in propor- 
tion as the religious work languishes in the rural areas 
from which the city draws the recruits of its popula- 
tion. 

What the springs are to the rivers, the seed plots to 
the producing fields and the nursery to the fruitful 
orchards, the country churches are to those located in 
urban areas. 

A valuable experiment may be tried by our city 
ministers. Let them find out how many of their Wed- 
nesday night and Sunday evening congregations were 
reared in the country or small towns. 





Hidden Treasure 


How has the cut affected our work in the Congo? 

What departments of the work was it impossible 
to cut? 

How much of his month’s salary did one native 
give for the work? 

Has the Congo escaped the world-wide unrest 
and depression? 

Compare the native gifts and conversions in our 
Congo Mission. 

How many carats of commercial stones were taken 
from the Katanga Diamond mines in a year? 

How was the diamond thief traced? 

What does ““Mibanga” mean? 


9. To what dreadful crime did the belief in witch- 
craft lead in one African village? 

10. What was Musungu Mbikai’s taboo? 

11. What has Kabongo Timote done for his native 
village? 

What does Mr. Savels say of the power of the 
gospel to help the African native face the great 
reality of death? 

Tell how the gospel helped Muangato. 

What physical good did Miss Gordon’s fall ac- 
complish ? 

Give some instances of the victories of the Gospel. 

What connection does the cat have with the would- 
be-suicide on the way to Kuma-no-taira? 





Our Church and Its Debts 


(Continued from page 239) 


Unfortunately the indebtedness on our schools and 
colleges is not included in the above figures from 
Synods, but with the present policy of consolidation 
well under way there would seem to be much room 
for hope among these institutions also. 

Let us, therefore, not lose too much time mourning 
over the heavy debts of our Church! Our Church is 
not bankrupt. , Far from it! It is in a position to 
do the finest piece of work for Christ it has ever un- 


dertaken. It is more than solvent economically, and 
with the spiritual challenges of the times, and with 
the growth in numbers and strength which these times 
are bringing, it has ahead a brighter future than ever 
before. In our expansion we have built for the future. 
Let us continue our forward march undaunted, ready 
to attempt ever greater things for Him whose Kingdom 
we serve. 
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BOOKS 


FOR THE 
VACATION CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


3TART EARLY TO PLAN. BUY THE 
BOOKS NEEDED. HAVE ALL 
SUPPLIES READY. 


FOR BEGINNERS 


Beginners In God’s World. By Shields. 
This book contains the development 
of twenty-five situations or lessons. 
Short-term schools may make selections 
from the situations discussed. Price, 
$1.75. 
Helpers In Ged’s World. By White. 
Contains the development of twenty- 
five lessons on people and things that 
help in God’s world. In the case of 
short-term schools selections may be 
made from the book. Price, $1.75. 


FOR PRIMARIES 


Learning To Know God Better. By 

Shields. 

Written for short-term schools or as 
one of several units used in a standard 
school. Ten sessions with the children 
are planned where the following are 
discussed: Ways of Knowing God; 
Knowing God through the Things He 
Has Made or Is Making; The Wonders 
of the World in Which We Live; Know- 
ing God through Helping Him; Know- 
ing God through Jesus (4 sessions) ; 
Listening and Talking to God; Recalled 
Experiences. Price, 50c. 


FOR JUNIORS 
Working Together In Home And School. 

By Newton. 

This is the Departmental Graded 
sourse for January-March, 1932. If this 
sourse has not been used with the group, 
it will be very practical, as the projects 
suggested lend themselves most admir- 
ably to the Vacation School. Each 
leader should have a copy of both teach- 
er and pupil material. Price, complete, 
35c. 

Adventuring In Peace And Goodwill. 

By Brooks, 

A ten-lesson course which is excellent 
for schools desiring a short-term course 
dealing with problems of peaceable liv- 
ing. Price, $1.00. 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 

Vacation Church School—First Series— 
Intermediate. By Munro. 

A course of lessons on the life of 
Paul designed to develop an attitude of 
appreciation of this heroic Christian 
life and a desire to be a true follower 
of the Lord Jesus. Price, $1.50. 

The Geography of Palestine. By A. L. 
Phillips, D. D. Price, 15¢. 

The Bible—What It Is and How It 
Came Down To Us. By Webb-Peploe. 
Price, 20c. 

The Story of St. Paul’s Life and Letters. 
By Paterson-Smyth. Price, $1.50. 

A People’s Life of Christ. By Paterson- 
Smyth. Price, $1.00. 


ORDER FROM 


Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 




















MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Established 1842 


with a background of culture, tradition, 
and scholarship. 

A. B. degree. Courses in Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Commercial subjects, and 
Journalism, 

Student body limited to 250. Write 
for catalogue, 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President 





Box M, Staunton, Virginia 


—— 


A fully accredited four-year college 








ADORATION 


I love my God, but with no love of 
mine, 
For I have none to give; 
I love Thee, Lord, but all that love 
is Thine, 
For by Thy life I live. 
I am as nothing, and rejoice to be 


Emptied and lost and swallowed up 
in Thee. 


Thou, Lord, alone art all Thy chil- 
dren need, 
And there is none beside; 


From Thee the streams of blessed- 
ness proceed; 
In Thee the blest abide. 


Fountain of life and all abounding 
grace, 

Our source, our center, and our 
dwelling place. 


—Madame Guyon. 
—_0——— 


If love should count you worthy, 
and should deign 
One day to see your door and be 
your guest, 
Pause, ere you draw the bolt and 
bid him rest, 


If in your old content you would re- 
main; 


For not alone he enters; in his train 
Are angels of the mist; the lonely 
guest 
Dreams of the unfulfilled and un- 
possessed, 
And sorrow, and life’s immemorial 
pain. 


He wakes desires you never may 
forget, 
He shows you stars you never saw 
before, 
He makes you share with him for 
evermore, 


The burden of the world’s divine 
regret, 
How wise you were to open not! 
And yet, ! 
How poor if you should turn him 
from the door! 
—S. R. Lysaght 


——_0o——__ 


It is no use shirking things; the 
things we shirk come back and box 
our ears. Sooner or later they get 
even with us, and we have a desolat- 
ing sense of having been found out. 
Better be brave; it feels cleaner 
somehow... Better recognize the fact 
that we are free only so long as 
we are in bondage to the best we 
know—and that is sometimes very 
woenderful!—Canon Wilkinson. 


——_o---—- 


No great quest in this world is 
without danger; no great advantage 
ean be had for nothing. If we want 
this great object we must be pre- 
pared to pay the price for it.—Vis- 
count Cecil. 
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Your Special Needs Demand Special Books! 


Build Your Own Book 


Is the title of this new scrap book 
for your 
PROGRAMS, STORIES, PICTURES, 
SONGS, OR ANY MATERIAL YOU 
NEED IN YOUR CHURCH WORK 


Bow Your Own Docks 











“Build Your Own Book” is a loose- 
leaf scrap book, size 914x114 inches, 
with blue cloth covers tied with blue 
silk cord, and containing fifty leaves 
of tough, heavy paper, large enough to 
carry letter-size sheets. There are four 
pages of helpful suggestions and in- 
structions, prepared by an experienced 
religious worker. 

Start a “Build Your Own Book”’ to- 
day by saving your materials and past- 
ing them down. When your first book 
is full get a second; classify your ma- 
terial and transfer it to fit your indi- 
vidual needs. You will soon have just 
the books you need for 
Women’s Work. Parties, 

Unique Programs. Favorite Songs. 

Pictures. Foreign Missions. 

Stories. Home Missions. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 




















LITTLE ALECK 


By E. RAMSAY RICHARDSON 





‘ALF OF 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS 
THE MENTING ACE PRENDERT OF THE COMRERERALY 

TEARD LOK 


by E.RAMIAY PRORSS 


A Life of Alexander H. Stephens, the 
fighting Vice-President of the Con- 
federacy. An intimate portrait of a 
man who achieved success in the face 
of seemingly insurmountable obstacles ; 
who spent his life fighting for justice 
and liberty; who lavished his affection 
on all who needed his help, and who 
was able to inspire friendship of such 
magnitude that when he found himself 
in serious straits, his colleague, Robert 
Tooms, secretly paid his debts amount- 
ing to many thousands of dollars and 
made him a present of the notes to light 
his fire. The author was born in Ken- 
tucky and lives in Richmond. Mrs. 
Richardson has managed with remark- 
able skill to make this biography read 
like fiction. Price, $3.50. 


ORDER FROM 
Presbyterian Committee of 


Publication 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 












































» NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE RURAL 
CHURCH. By Henry W. McLaughlin, D. D. 
This is a strong new book in the fields of both 
Religious Education and the Country Church. In 
eight chapters it discusses the fallow fields, the 
fertile fields, training the laborers, the curriculum, 
adapting the curriculum to rural needs, the program 
of teaching in the rural church, week-day religious 
education, and the relation of the rural church to 
the public school. It is easy reading and is suit- 
able for a text book either in conference or college. 
Price, $1.50. 
YOU MUST GO RIGHT ON. By A. Z. Conrad 
When you feel almost too weary to take another 
step, or too disappointed to “carry on,” it may be 
that a new lease of life will come from the read- 
ing of these wholesome messages. This is a heart- 
warming book, one which not only insists on the 
necessity for spiritual fortitude, but points the way 
to the source of overcoming power. Price, $1.50. 








IN THE QUIET CORNER. By S. D. Gordon 

Full of cheer for the Christian believer who realizes 
the necessity for occasional withdrawal from the 
hurly-burly of human life into “the secret place of 
the Most High.” No man living is better qualified 
to write on a theme of this sort than is Dr. Gordon, 
and this latest product of his pen will be found 
adequately to maintain the high standard of spiritual 
insight and counsel which for almost a quarter of a 
century has marked his work. Chapter titles are: 
Comrades of the Quiet Corner; Things Seen in the 
Quiet Corner; How the Quiet Corner has Changed 
Things; The Quiet Corner—God’s Sounding-Board; 


The Present World-Situation as Seen in the Quiet 


Corner; The Key to the Quiet Corner. Price, $1.00. 





“FOLLOW THOU ME.” By George W. Truett 

A companion volume to the famous book of evan- 
gelistic sermons, “A Quest for Souls,” by Dr. Truett, 
who is pastor of the First Baptist Church at Dallas. 
This splendid new volume sounds anew, in these 
trying times, the clear, clarion call of Jesus Christ, 
the world’s Saviour, “Follow thou me.” These 
fifteen challenging sermons were preached from the 
soul of this great servant of God to immense gather- 
ings at Nashville, Tenn., and were the means of 
bringing many into the Kingdom of God. It is the 
prayer of the author that the book may help to 
bring about the great religious revival that it is 
believed will follow after the present great social and 
business upheaval. Price, $2.00. 





NEW LIFE THROUGH GOD. By Toyohiko Kagawa 

An important new work by this renowned Japanese 
teacher and evangelist in which he has given to 
the reading public of America a’ fine, penetrative 
study of the all-supplying, all-embracing stream of 
spiritual life which emanates from God. The lead- 
ing concepts of this great belief are examined un- 
der the following aspects: God and the Struggle 
for Existence; God and Christ; God and the Cross; 
God and the Soul; God and Prayer; God and the 
Bible; God and the Human Conscience; God and 
the Daily Living; God and the New Social Order. 
Price, $1.50. 





CHALLENGED. By Caroline Atwater Mason 


The well-known author of “The Highway” has in 
this new book made a powerful plea, in story form, 
for the benefits of Prohibition, and the retention 
of the Eightenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
as part of the law of the land. Mrs. Mason depicts 
the life of a small-town community and the part 
which a conscientious newspaperman and his fear- 
less young wife had in shaping opinion which swung 
an entire community into line. Price, $1.00. 





IN A COLLEGE CHAPEL. By George Walter Fiske. 


George Walter Fiske, the author of “The Re- 
covery of Worship” and “The Changing Family,” 
has given us here a book which will be of particular 
interest to all concerned with the Christian guidance 
of youth. In these twenty chapel talks, Dr. Fiske 
handles frankly and helpfully, from the Christian 
viewpoint, the intellectual, moral and social prob- 
lems of young college men and women. These talks 
furnish fine illustrative material in the form of good 
stories and fine quotations—A. B. B. Price, $1.25. 





A PRAYER BOOK FOR BOYS. Compiled by Mar- 
garet Cropper 


This book makes a distinct contribution to the 
literature of real worship. Though prepared espe- 
cially to help boys who have outgrown childish 
prayer forms, it offers help in a much larger field. 
It will guide young people in developing their daily 
devotional life. Parents, teachers, pastors will find 
it immensely helpful in that most difficult of tasks 
—the wise guiding of young lives into the keeping 
of a daily quiet time with God. In clear, reverent, 
forceful English, this book’s 64 pages carry material: 
On Learning to Pray; On Getting Ready to Pray; 
For Morning and Evening Prayers; For Prayers 
About Special Times and Things; For Prayers When 
We Have Done Wrong; For Thinking Prayers for 
Quiet Times.—A. B. B. Price, $1.00. 





PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF CONDUCT AND RE- 
LIGION. By J. G. McKenzie 


This little book is delightful. The author deals 
with some of the live and burning problems that 
people face today, in clear, simple, convincing lan- 
guage. The volume is designed for those who know 
little or no psychology, but it is based upon the 
keenest and best psychological thinking of today. 
Dr. McKenzie is a psychologist who is first a Chris- 
tian. He shows how a Christian can use psychology 
in his personal problems. He believes that life 
must be integrated around some great master senti- 
ment, some great ideal. That ideal is Christ. The 
author says: “To accept Him as our ideal, to give 
Him our hearts to keep pure and clean, is to take 
a personal, living Power into our souls.” The book 
should be of real value to the pastor and workers 
with young people. Incidentally, it is chock full of 
sermon suggestions. I could not put it down until 
I had finished it, and I intend to use it again and 
again —H. G. G. Price, $1.25. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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SURVEY WEEK, MAY Ist to 8th 


For the Secretary of Literature 








ARE YOU READY 
for SURVEY WEEK, May 1-8? 


HAVE YOU PLANNED 


to make a thorough canvass of your entire church membership? 


WILL YOU TRY 


to make at least 10% gain over your club of last year? 


WILL YOU URGE 


every member of your church to give at least one hour each month 
to reading THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY? 


DO YOU KNOW 
the reasons for subscribing to THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY? 


WHY READ THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY? 


For Every Church Member 





Because: 


It is the official magazine of the Presbyterian Church U. S. 

Every department of Church work is represented—the whole 
Church Program. 

It brings us the news from our missions in six foreign countries. 

In THE SURVEY, you will learn about our work among Indians, 
Negroes, Foreigners, Mountain People and other Home Mission Work. 

THE SURVEY offers an abundance of material for the development 
of programs—Auxiliary, Junior, and Men’s Work. 

Devotionals, notes on world news, articles by men and women 
of international renown—all of these are to be found between the 
covers of THE SURVEY. 


It shows how your money has been used toward the evangelization 
of the world. 

Beautiful cover pages, illustrations, and general make-up have 
made THE SURVEY a most attractive magazine. 


For other reasons, read one number of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY. 





TO THE RETIRING OFFICERS 


Because of the change of officers just at this time, we must of neces- 
sity address our literature to many who have retired from office. Will 
you please PASS ON to the new officer any correspondence or literature 
you may receive which is intended for her? Thank you. 


APPRECIATION 

The entire staff of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY wishes to thank 
The Woman’s Auxiliaries for their cooperation during the past year. 
It has been a pleasure and an inspiration to know that we can depend 
upon you and your loyalty to THE SURVEY. 














Vera O. HILt. 
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